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A. 1. ROOT, EviTor. 
ERNEST R. ROOT, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
J. T. CALVERT, BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five oogies. $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per rs extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 


Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal! discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 


Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 


the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that | 


the names secured aré for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; brt at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 


Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The,change of the date on the 
little label shows you 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. If the label is not 
changed in six weeks write us, but don't write be- 
fore that time 

How to Send Money. 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. 1. Root 


If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to | 


you 
Our Responsibility. 


tion to admit only responsible men in our col 
umns 


Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 


= single insertion, and for a uniform space each | 


ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 
RATES. 
lto 2insertions, per line............. 
3to 5 “6 ‘ rr 
6 to 11 oF 
12 to 17 = ng 
18 to 23 iT) or) 
2 insertions * i 


..18¢ 


.16¢e 
.15¢ 


above rates. e’ 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line Jexa 

On less than 6 lines space, 5c per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7; of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure One inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is *‘displayed"’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 





fhat the money has been | 





You can send money at | 


Money sent in | 


Although we do not hold | 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in | 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau- | 


.-20€ | 
- -19C | 


“| Circulars # Catalogues 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, Ie per line less than | 


CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
American eon eng Ni 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 
American Apiculturist, 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, 

The British Bee Journal. 
All of the above journals, 


SUG et 
SsHxoRsaa 


American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 

Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 

Farm Journal, 

Scientific American, 

Ohio Farmer, 

Country Gentleman, 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( .50) 
Orchard and Garden, ( .50) 


| Above Rates include all Postage in U. 8. and Canada.} 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lia and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 


(1.00) 
(1.00) 
2.00) 
( .50) 
(3.00) 
(1.110) 
(2 50) 
(2.00) 
(1.50) 
(1.40) 
(1.00) 
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Adulterated Extracted Honey 


labeled with the name and ad 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
all it name of some PACK- 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. Comb honey can 
not be successfully counterfeited or 
adulterated; but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly printed, and bearing 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes far to that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our facilities for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in or 
more colors are the and we can 
do it cheap. Send for our special iabel 
catalogue of samples, free on applica 
tion. 


is never 


bears the 


Pure 


the name 


so prove 


best, 


for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties Hav- 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 
ples, free on application. 


|A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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80 LBS. PER COLONY 


is the record of three of our 
golden queens, with several 
others not far behind, while 
the best record of any other 
race is 42 lbs. from 3-banded 
bees. 

We are making a specialty 
of these beauties for busi- 
ness, and are so sure that 
they will please you that we 
guarantee them to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
or we willreturn your money. 
Could you ask more? 

These bees are not banded, 
but are all yellow on the first four scales, and the 
fifth is part yellow with an oceasion- 
al bee with a little yellow on the 
sixth scale. The above honey rec 
ord is of white clover in 1-lb. sec’s, 
worth #12 in our market today. No 
drones near us but the yellowest. 

One warranted queen, $1; six for $5. 
Reference: A. I. Root. 
S. F. & 1. TRECO, 
15-18db Swedona, Ill. EFFECT. 
ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Sections we2r olga ee 


yerfectly smooth, and first-class. 
rood foundation 45 cts. per Ib. | 
All supplies equally 
from New York city. 


low. Goods shipped direct | 
1-18dt. 
I. J. STRINCHAM, 
92 Barciay St., N. Y. 


{In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, | 


CAUSE. 














TTALIAN QUEENS. Tested, $1.25. Untested, | 
T5c. Mrs. A.M. KNEELAND, 12tfdb 
P. O. Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. | 





UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
From one of Doolittle’s best breeders, or im- 
ported stock, 50c; % doz., $2.75. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Reference, | 
Chase Matz, Wells-Fargo Express agent. 
H.G. Quirin, Beccevue, Huron Co., O 


Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 | 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock | 
eggs for sitting, $1.00 per 13. 

7-16db MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 


Cia cesponding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS 


Queens by Return Mail. 


Reared in the natural way from swarming cells. 
Just look at the following very low prices, and order 
at once. 

Tested, each, $1.50; warranted purely mated, each, 
80c; warranted purely mated, 4 doz., $4.50; warrant- 
ed purely mated, per doz., $8.00. 

All the above are reared in full stocks from my 
old reliable honey-gathering strains. Address 

WM. W. CARY. Colerain, Mass. 

Send for 40-page catalogue. Full lineof Bee-keep- 

ers’ Supplies and Bees at prices way down. = 13tfdb 
Please mention this paper. 











ELMER 4YUTCHINSON 


Can furnish untested 5-banded Italian queens for 
$1.00 each: 6 for $5.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each; 
breeding queens, $4.00 each. 

13tfdb Vassar, Tuscola Co., Mich. 
t@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write | 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 








| Sterling, Ill. 


| purer 
l 1 


| Daytona, Fla. 
| litfdb 


Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use.  []- 
lustrations sent free. 














Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. — 


Ttfdb 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


e _Acenterrivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, cTross-bars like a globeto support the 
bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 
« brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 
It is easily put together; notrouble 
* to puton, or take off. An absolute 
rotection against any insect that 
ies. Will go over oe ordinary 
sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
out discomfort; fits any head; does not obstruct the 
vision; folds compactly, and can be carried in the 
ket: in short, itis invaluable to any one whom 
ies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Extra Nets, 50 Cents Kach. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
Please mention this paper. 


Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 





Itfdb 





Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with — 


plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates glad 


| furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 


are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 
in respondine tet . teen tion GLEANINGS. 





5 CTS will get a sample cage of my 5-banded 
¢ bees; 1 untested 3-banded, 60c; six for 


| $3.00; 1 5-banded, 75c; six for $4.25. Full colonies, 
| nuclei, and supplies chee 
I 


catalogue free. 
CHAS. H." ES, Steeleville, Hl. 


12tfdb 
Please mention this paper. 
500 Colonies of Bees Devot- 
ed to Queen-Rearing. 

Write for prices on large quantities. 

TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 

Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives. Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 

LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 





TED ITALIAN QUEENS. $3.25; UNTESTED, 50c. 
2tfdb W.C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, Iowa. 





T5c. Golden Queens by Return Mail. 76. 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 
al and satisfaction guaranteed. Money-order office, 

JOHN B. CASE, 
Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
“Honey Day” at Longmont, Sept. 28. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 
Littleton, Col. 


The eleventh semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna Co. 
Bee-keepers’ Association will be held at Rush, Pa.,on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 1,at10a™M. All are cordially invited; and any who 
have fixtures which they think are better than those of old, 
bring along a sample. H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Boecobel, Grant Co., Wis., on 
the 13th and 14th of January, 1893, commencing at 104.mM. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to join us. Each 


member will be notified at least one nae before said meet- | 


ing. ENJ. E. RIcE, Sec. 
Beccsbet, Wis. 


Harvest 





Excursions 


—WILL BE RUN ON— 


August 30th “ys Sept. 27th, 


—TO THE— 


Pecos Valley 


The Fruit Belt of New: Mexico. 


Tickets may be bought at any important railway 
station, in the Northern or Eastern States, to 


EDDY, NEW MEXICO, 


and return—good twenty days—at 
One Fare for the Round Trip. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to see the richest 
and most fertile valley, and the most complete 
and elaborate system of Irrigating Canals in the 
United States. For particulars, address 


G.O. SHIELDS, Eddy, New: Mexico 


Please mention this paper. 


ueens Yellow to the Tip 
Mated to Drones Yellow all over. 
ROM an entirely differertt that 
QUEEN SPECIALIST 
Jas. Wood, North Prescott, Mass., 
ls sending by Return Mail at 75 cts. each. 


Every queen warranted purely mated, and safe ar- 

rival guaranteed lam five miles from any other 

bees, and none but selected Drones allowed to fly. 
Please mention this paper 


strain is what 


- GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


60c each, or 6 for $3.00. Italians same price. None 
after Sept. 30. ALBERT HINEs, Independence, Ia. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Aue. 15. 


Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must say you want your 
adv’tin this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.’ 

















ANTED.—To exchange for honey or offers, 30 
square 60-lb. nee cans, boxed, used but once, 
at 30c; 100 sawdust-filled wood **dummies,” for 1 
| and 2 L. combs, at 3c. 
H. D. BURRELL, Bangor, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


pane. To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
15tfdb N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 








} ANTED.—To exchange yellow Italian queens, 
and strawberry-plants cheap. Bubach, Jessie, 
Eureka, Haverlands, Warfield, Crescent, Lady Rusk, 
Soe peuaey or offers. 15tfdb 

RS. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange one high-grade Safety 
bicycle; one 49-inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
| for wax, honey, or offers. . A. GREEN, 
13tfdb Dayton, Ill. 


ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens, 3 or 
5 banded. Write what you have to exchange. 
F. C. Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


ANTED.—To exchange a new hand-cart with 

springs, will carry 500 lbs., Cost $14.00; would 
make an excellent honey-cart, for $8.00 worth of 
honey, or offers. DEAN FERRIS, Peekskill, N. Y. 











| 
\ 'ANTED.—To exchange 25 new “Hunt” hives 
(chaff). about one half nailed together, balance 
in flat; 250 good straight brood or extracting combs, 
built from full sheets of foundation; 100 Hoffman 
frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 
a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 
class condition; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
single wall, in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 
offers. Reasons for selling hives, etc., have sold all 
my bees. GEO. N. CORNELL, 
Lock Box 6. Northville, Mich. 


pte pear exchange 1 ‘*11 A Little Giant”’ 
hand and power feed-cutter, capacity 1 ton per 
hour—Ross Mfg.: No. 3 power feed-mill, with 
burrs extra for grinding green bone; also 1 hand 
mill for grinding bone, shells, or grain, Wilson Bro. 
pat.; 1 Dederick pat. toggle lever hay-press, all in 
first-class condition, and some never used but very 
little, for first-class live stock, or offers. 

L. M. RUSSELL, 800 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
\ |) ANTED.—To exchange one 55-in. Columbia light 

roadster bicycle, made by the Pope Mfg. Co., 

Boston, Mass., with full nickel-plated ball bearings, 
tool-bag, tools, rubber, and lamp, cost $145.00, for 
pony, or offers. 

H. P. KETTERING, Greensburg, Westm’d Co., Pa. 
\ I would desire to work with a compe- 
tent apiarist for a season or two. Address 


7 ANTED. 
16-17d P. T. HANNA, Epworth, Iowa. 











ANTED.—To rent or on shares, an apiary of 
about 200 colonies of bees. Gulf States, or 
California. ENGLISH B. MANN, New Iberia, La. 








goodly number of first-class pure-bred 
yellow-to-the-tip queens, this season’s rear- 
ing, will breed yellow queens, and suitable 
asthe best of breeders, now on hand at $1.50 
each. Untested, 75c each. Sutisfaction, or 
money refunded. W. 4H. Laws, 
16-l7d Lavaca, Ark. 
O exchange tested Italian queens, 3 to 5 bands, 50 
to 75c; fdn. 36c; for offers. 16-17-18d. 
F. C. MoRROwW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
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APIARY AND FARM FOR SALE 
Sixty colonies blacks and Italians, mixed; L. 
frames; Simplicity and Dovetuiled hives; with 
farm of 57 acres, two-thirds bottom flat land, with 
hills covered with timber; every way you look you 
can see from 3 to 10 miles; 4 miles from town; any 
quantity of poplar, basswood, hard and soft maple, 
sourwood, elm, chestnut, hickory, sumac, golden- 
rod, etc., within range. What I know about bees: I 
think 600 stands by the house would not be over- 
stocked; no danger of competition, only 5 or 6 box 
hives within 3 or 4 miles that I know of. Satisfacto- 
ry reasons for seiling. For any other particulars 
write, or come and see me. $950.00 is the price. 200 
fruit-trees, mostly young, many commencing to 
bear. Apply to J. HAMMOND, 
BUENA VISTA, SCIOTO Co., O. 
(Fin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


“Trained Setter Bitch For Sale. 


Thoroughly broken on woodcock, snipe, quail, 
and partridge, by one of the best trainers in the 
U.8. Also litter of Pointer puppies, out of regis- 
tered stock. Write for price and particulars. 

E. A. BOAL, Hinchman, Mich. 


FOR SALE AT $i600. 


My residence at Plattsmouth, Nebraska, consist- 
ing of 5 acres of land; 2% acres in cultivation, bal- 
ance in natural timber; one good house, 14x18, 13g 
stories high, kitchen 10x14; 140 bearing grapevines, 
65 apple-trees, all 4 years old; a good well; one tool- 
house, 10x10. Also 80 colonies of Italian bees, all in 
movable-comb hives, mostly in 2-story chaff hives 
of 10 frames, Simplicity size; combs are nice and 
straight. Bees are in splendid condition. No foul 
brood ever existed in this locality. Good honey 
market. No large bee-keepers near. Plenty of 
white clover abounds, and plenty of apple orchards 
within 3 miles of apiary. Residence located inside 
of boundary of a city of 10,000 inhabitants, and 25 
miles south of Omaha. Will sell the apiary alone 
for $500.00, or place separate for $1100.00, or all to- 
gether for $1600.00, apiary fixtures iucluded. Terms 
of sale, cash down. Further particulars on applica- 





tion. Please inclose stamp for your reply. 
Address . M. YOUNG, 
16-17d PLATTSMOUTH, Box 874, NEB. 


In responding to this advertisement Mention GLAANINGS 


ADDRESS 


W. B. WEED, 


HARTFORD, WASH. CO.,N.Y., 





For 
Did you notice what I said in GLEANINGS in July 
10) Hybrid Queens 5Je each, 3 for $1? 

People write me, 

** More than satisfied; delighted.”’ 

* Beautiful!” ‘* Tam well pleased,” 

So am 1; for I have 3 tons of honey so far, and more coming 
in every day itden’t rain. My bee-keeping neighbors boasted 
a good deal of “ My bees,” * My Italians,” eto., but they are aft- 
er my queens fast enough now. 

Young queens from my best honey-gatherers, 
large, gentle, $1.50 each; untested $1.00. 16d 
«2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING~ 

NTESTED ITALIAN queens reared from 

imported mothers, ready to mail at 60°; 6 or 
more, 50e each. W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Tenn. 
Send us your 


Oregon Bee-Men. name and address. 


We want to correspond with you 
concerning honey. Weare ready to make outright 
purchases of both comb and extracted honey in any 
peng 
or your account, 
Oregon honey; if possible, we want to handle the 
entire crop. Weare satisfied the result would be 
mutually advantageous. 16-17d 


LEVY, SPIEGL & CO., 
113-115 Front St., Portland, Ore. 





W ANTED.—Best grade of comb and extracted hon- 
ey. WALTERS. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 15-16d 





| ly at 12%@138c; extracted, 7@8e. 


If you do not care to sell, we will handle | 
All we want is to get plenty of 


BEE CULTURE. 


HONEY COLUMN. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is ready sale for ex- 
tracted honey at 5@8c on arrival. Demand exceeds 
the arrivals. We solicit shipments. Demand for 
comb honey is slow and prices nominal at 12@15c for 
best white in the jobbing way. Beeswax.—There is 
a slow demand at 23@25c for good to choice yellow 
on arrival. Arrivals are good. 

Cuas. F. Muta & Son, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—We have received one con- 
signment of new comb honey. The quality is only 
fair clover, and we have not yet had an offer on it. 
There is not much demand for honey this hot 
weather, but we have had a number of inquiries for 
new honey from out-of-town trade. We have no 
new extracted yet, and our stock of old is exhausted, 

Aug. 11. CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 

393, 395, 397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Aug. 10. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Receigts of new comb 
honey light; demand fair. We quote No. 1 1-lb. 
comb, white, 15@16; No. 2, white, 13@14; No. 1 comb, 
amber, 14@15; No. 2 amber, 12@13. Extracted, white, 
Jc; amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 2u@25. 

Aug. 8. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO.—Huney.—Some consiguments of new 
comb on the market, but there is not much trade in 
it. 15c is asked for best white; dark colors sell down 
to 10@12c. Extracted, without special change at 6, 
7,and 8c. Beeswar, 25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 
Aug. 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK.—Honey.—No demand for comb honey 
yet. Some little demand tor extracted honey. 
Market pretty well cleaned up of N. Y. State and 
Western honey; Southern honey arriving quite free- 
ly. Beeswax, firm at 26@27c. Clover and basswood 
extracted, 74%c; buckwheat, 5@54c; Cal. ex., 74@8e; 
Southern, 60@70c per gal. 

Aug. 8. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO., 

110 Hudson S8t., New York. 


NEW YoOrRK.—Honey.—No supply of comb honey 
yet. Might place a few small lots at 14e for No. 1 
fancy white. Southern extracted, 60@70c; orange 
bloom and palmetto, 7@7%; Cal. light amber, 7Xc. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. Market very quiet. 

Aug. 9. F. G. STROHMEYER & CoO., 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—There is a light supply of 
honey, with a good demand. Price of 1-lb. white, 
l6c; extracted white, 6@7; dark, 5@6. There is no 
beeswax on the market. The new crop of honey is 
arriving and is very fine. 

Aug. 9. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—Demand for honey is 
light. We havea very light supply on hand. 
resent reports crop is light throughout New 
and. No change in prices. 

Aug. 9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, Boston, Mass. 


very 
From 
Eng- 





Str. Louts.—Honey.—Excellent demand from all 
sections for extracted, which we are selling at 
544@5%, the latter for straw-colored. No demand 
forcomb. Beeswax, prime, 26c. 

Aug, 8. D. G. TuTT GRO. Co., 


DETROIT.—Honey.—Best white honey selling slow- 
Beeswax, 2@26e. 
M. H. Hunt, 


Aug. &. } 
Bell Branch, Mich. 


FOR SALE.—3000 lbs. basswood honey mixed with 
about one-third white clover. The honey is thick, 
extra quality, put up in new 60-lb. cans, 2 cans in 
case, at 8c per lb. F. W. HOLMES, 

Coopersvilie, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


WANTED.—One hundred thousand pounds choice 
comb and extracted honey. Name source from 
which your honey is gathered. Mail samples at 
once and quote prices. 13tfdb 

J. A. BUCHANAN & Sons, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 
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How to get the honey off the hives with the least 
labor and annoyance, how to store it and care for 


vackages to use, and how to send them to market 
n such a manner that they will not even be soiled, 
much less the contents injured. buy the book 
*Advanced Bee Culture,” and read the chap- 
ter entitled “ From the Hive to the Honey Market.” 
Remember, too, that this is only one chapter out 
of 32. Price of the book, 50c. 
year and the book for $1.25 _—s 75, the book, 
the Review, and a fine, young, li 
queen will be sent. Queen alone, 75c 


BEE CULTURE. Ave. 15. 


If You Wish to Know 


how to prepare it for market, what kind of 


The Rev lew one 


ying Italian 


= 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, ‘Flint, Mich. 


SMM MM 





Italians, untest- | 
ed, 70 cts. War- 
8 ranted, 80 cts. 


Tested, $1.00. One Choice Breeder Given 
Away with each dozen. Five-Banded 
Golden Queens, #1 to $2. Write for low- 
— es. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bees, 80c 
per lb. Cc. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


Please mention this paper. 10tfdb 


BUF SUPPLIES win 


Everything usedin the Apiary. | 

Greatest variety and largest stock | 
in the West. New come, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. ERETCHMER, BED OAE, 10WA. 


Please me. this paper. 2tfdb 


QUIGLEY'S GOLDEN QUEENS. 


Are large, beautiful, and prolific. The bees are in- 
dustrious, gentle, and hardy. Warranted purely 
mated, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Untested, each, 70¢c; 
3for $2.00. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Circular free. 

14tfdb E. F. QUIGLEY, Unionville, Mo 
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EXTRA FINE QUEENS. 

Now is the time to introduce a strain of Ital- 
ians that will reap you large harvests even in 
poor seasons. Send a trial order and be con- 
vinced. Queens warranted purely mated, each, 
80c; six, $400; doz., $7.00. Order now; pay on 
arrival. Safe arrival and cern guaran- 


teed. l4tfdb FP. B. YOCKE 
North Washington, West’d Ps Ons Pa. 











DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 
Versailles, - Kentucky, 


Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mother. Drones only from selec ted 
and tested mothers 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
$2.00 per M. 7-18db 
ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


_ <em> OATMAN'S 
——<Eee> SOLDERING AND REPAIR ZIT 


Consists~of fire-pot, solder- 
ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
Ee ing-fluid, with tools compl’te 


as shown in cut, with direc- 
tions for soldering different 
metals. and how to keep your 
soldering -irons in shape. 

Whole kit, boxed, 12 Ibs. 








13 Shipped on - aad of $2.00. 
x: nts Ay way 


a7 & be QATM No. 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
Moines, Iowa. at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largest supply business in the West. 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils, Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
Bees. Sample copy of our Bee Journal, 
“THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 
Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPH Nvs WANDER, 
De oines, lowa. 








Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not tind them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 


— after receipt, and we will refund your money. 


RICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 


monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


wtfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


iF ln responding to this advertisement mention GiLbhaNtNes 


Weekly ‘ “ American Bee Journal ” oe 


—32 pages—$1.00 a Year—— 


The Oldest, Largest, Best and Only Weekly 


Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 


Address 


Bonet 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
mx 199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS 
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*AND HOME: 
‘INTERESTS - 


Vol. XX. 


STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 





“THE BEE-AGE”’ never 
Died before it was born. 

So you’VE LEARNED, at Medina, that you 
can’t smoke in bees to work. Told you so long 
ago. 

ONE PAGE of A. B.J. for July 28 is made very 
bright by the face of Mrs. Jennie Atchley. 
She looks as good-natured as she writes. 

Juty 30. This morning I find my self-hiver 
empty. queen and swarm having moved back 
into the hive, bag and baggage. But it doesn’t 
seem to me that a queen would often get out of 
that trap as she did. 

CLEARING SUPERS of bees is ordinarily best 
done, the B. B. J. thinks, by means of cone es- 
capes. letting the bees escape outward to find 
their own way back to the hive—practically 
my little mosquito-tents. 

HAVE you SENT to father Langstroth the 
amount you promised? If you made no promise, 
it would be a nice thing anyhow to send some- 
thing to him. We owe him much, and he ought 
not to lack in his few last years. 

Just THINK of A. I. Root encouraging the 
tobacco habit in his bees by giving them a 
social smoke, morning and noon, each day of 
the county fair! Then Is’pose each bee gets a 
smoker that swears off afterward. 

AS A BUSINESS to accompany bee-keeping, 
Doolittle says in A. B..J. that raising small 
fruits will not work; but that raising small- 
fruit plants for sale works well. But he adds, 
“If I were to choose any business to go with 
bee-keeping it would certainly be farming.” 

Too BAD, just as we've gota real live bee- 
keeper at work making experiments at Mich- 
igan Ag’! College, if the government should 
stop the whole business. Be sure to write a 
letter to Uncle Jerry and Prof. Riley, and tell 
them we need J. H. Larrabee. 


same to any age. 


LATEST BULLETIN from the self-hiver. Aug. 
5 1 tind a few eggs and brood in all stages in 
No. 70, six sealed queen-cells and one unsealed, 
old queen dead on the bottom of the hive, and 
beautiful young queen hatched. I think the 
self-hiver will come out ahead yet. 

THAT OLD ITEo is Still going the rounds, that 
in Australia the bees gather all the year and 
soon learn not to store honey, and so constant 
importations must be made of green bees that 
haven’t yet learned the ropes. Is a lie round, 
that it never stops when once started rolling? 


~ AUG. 15, 1892. 
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No. 16. 

Two SWARMS issuing at about the same time, 
where self-hivers are used, C. H. Dibbern agrees 
with Henry Alley. will always return to the 
right hives. ‘They'll sometimes both go to the 
same hive when I pick up and cage the queens. 
Why shou'd there be any difference when the 
queens cage themselves ? 

* AUTOMATIC SWARMERS ” are talked about 
on p. 593. I like the way GLEANINGS encour- 
ages new inventions, but please draw the line 
at swarmers. Non-swarmers and self-hivers 
may be good things, but bees swarm entirely 
too much already, and thev’re automatic too, 
so we don’t need any other “ automatic swarm- 
er. 

THE PLAN of working two queens in a hive, 
as given by Mr. Wells, of England, according 
to**A Lanarkshire Bee-keeper” in the Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, is practically the Baird 
system, nearly forty years old. The principal 
difference seems to be the intermingling of the 
bees of both queens in the super in the Wells 
system. . 

BLOWING THE BREATH on bees slowly has a 
very different effect from a sharp blast, as 
R. W. McDonnell says, p. 580. My practice for 
years, when I wanted to get the bees off any 
particular spot on the combs, has been to make 
arapid succession of forcible puffs, much like 
a Stuttering man making a frantic effort to get 
out the letter p. 

WASHINGTON is the place of the next North 
American convention. Time not set. Frank 
Benton thinks it better not go at the time the 
G. A. R. meets, as there will be too much of a 
jam. December is now talked of, when other 
meetings will give reduced rates. Better stand 
the jamif rates are enough lower. But Decem- 
ber’s a good month. 

A. Y. BALDWIN says. in A. B.J., that his 
bees were at the starvation point July 4. and he 
was about to despair; but a “stray straw” 
said, ** Don’t be discouraged;” and as * drown- 
ing men catch at straws” be immediately or- 
dered a barrel of sugar and continued feeding. 
Now | wonder if he'll charge up that sugar to 
me if his bees fail to store. 

DooLITTLE says,in A. B. J., that a swarm 
issued without a queen from one of his colonies, 
he having removed the queen a few hours pre- 
viously. had a swarm once issue’ within 
about an hour after removed the queen; but in 
that case I think they had perhaps not learned 
yet that they were queenless. I oy however, 
another swarm issue and hang ona bush two 
or three days, and I think they had no queen. 


Mr. A. LEGGotrr doubts that old bees ever 
leave the hive when swarming. A California 
newspaper and the A. B.J. are so earnest in 
convincing him that old bees do swarm, that 
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they get all tangled up and finally leave it that 
only old bees go with the swarm. Bro. Leggott, 
just get down and watch a swarm issuing, and 
then when you see old bees coming out with 
wings so ragged they can hardly fly, you'll 
know for yourself. 

SoME VERY SMALL BEES were sent by W. C. 
Frazier to the A. B. J. and thence to Prof. 
Cook, who says if all are small the queen is at 
fault; but if only part are small, then it prob- 
ably arises from their being raised in comb so 
old that the cells have become too small for 
full development. In view of the many proofs 
that old combs raise as large workers as any, 
would it not be more reasonable, professor, to 
say that, in some wer the comb had been bent 
so as to cramp the cells? 

FRANK BENTON, in my an says migratory bee- 
keeping is followed to a large extent in Carniola. 
He says: “* Whole apiaries, consisting of sever- 
al hundred hives, are transported to distant 
pastures in one or two nights. Sometimes the 
railway lines are used, and I have seen a bee- 
train, mainly of flat cars, bearing some 5000 
colonies of bees from the northern valley of the 
Carnic Alps to the central plains, where the 
fields are white with buckwheat in August and 
September.” 








MY HEAD-TROUBLE. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 572. 


When 75 years old, the blind piles, of which 
my physician spoke in my youth, became 
only too apparent. I suffered so much that I 
seldom went abroad, and spent most of my 
time in a reclining position; and I was able 
to get home from my last attendance at church 
only by planting my hands and knees on the 
bottom of the carriage. 

While thus suffering, my friend Dr. G. W. 
Keeley, of Oxford, urged me to put myself 
under the care of Dr. G. R. Prezinger, of Green- 
ville, Ohio, who had successfully cured many 
persons similarly afflicted. At first I declined 
to be treated, saying I was too old to be cured, 
and believed it better, not to leave well enough 
alone (for there was no well enough about my 
case), but to leave bad enough alone. Inter- 
views with parties at Oxford, however, who 
had been entirely cured by him, changed this 
decision. An examination, made by the doctor 
in the presence of Dr. Keeley, showed that I 
was suffering severely from bleeding ulcers and 
numerous piles, one of which had been protrud- 
ing for nearly a year. On the doctors assuring 
me that he could effect a radical cure, I placed 
myself under his care. No cutting, burning, or 
clamping operation was performed; and I re- 
ceived only one treatment a month. I suffered 
no pain worthy of mention. 

My family physician had before this assured me 
that my melancholy came mainly from a diseas- 
ed state of the rectum; but he failed to cure me. 
Before I was fully relieved by Dr. Prezinger I 
fell again into my usual morbid condition, and 
did not see him for about two years. 

While under treatment I conversed with 
many of his patients, and for the first time be- 
came aware of the intimate connection between 
melancholia and rectal disease. I believe that, 
without a single exception, all with whom I 
conversed admitted that they were sufferers 
from mental depression. 

Some confessed even to suicidal inclinations. 
I remember one in particular who said. “I 
often thought of taking my life, and was deter- 
red only by apprehensions of what would be- 
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come of my dear wife and our poor little chil- 
r ad 


How often we hear it said, that religion isa 
leading cause of so much melancholy and in- 
sanity! 1 firmly believe that, where one person 
is made insane by perverted religious views, 
many are kept sane by the consoling hopes of 
the gospel of Christ. If a man has no belief in 
a loving Father, and no fear of “that dread 
bourne from which no traveler returns,” why 
should he wish to live on, when to live is only 
to be wretched? Why should he not believe 
with Hume, that suicide is only “ the diversion 
of the current of a little red fluid’’? Very often 
no motive is strong enough to prevent a man 
from taking his life but consideration for those 
who depend upon him for support, and the horror 
of leaving to family and friends a suicidal leg- 


acy. 

Dumeviie from Oxford to Dayton, and re- 
covering again, I sought further treatment, and 
seemed at last to be almost if not completely 
cured. I had better health, and for a longer 
period than I could remember to have ever en- 
joyed in all my previous life; and for the first 
time in many years I strongly hoped that I 
should have no return of my coe troubles. 
But after an interval of a year and a half the 
old symptoms returned. I fought them again in 
every way that I could, but, as usual, the battle 
was not won. Clouds and darkness settled 
upon me so that I could say, in the words of the 
88th Psalm, ‘‘ My soul is hil of trouble; I am 
counted with them that go down into the pit: 
Iam asaman that hath no strength. Thou 
hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in 
the deeps. Thou hast put mine acquaintance 
~~ from me; I am shut up and I can not come 
orth.” 

Previous to this last attack I always expected, 
even when most exuberant, that, sooner or 
later, I should again fall under the power of the 
old disease. Many of my readers will naturally 
think that such an expectation, suspended over 
my head like the sword of Damocles, must in- 
evitably have caused me constant and dis- 
tressing apprehensions; but, instead of this, 
scarcely any fear of the future disturbed me. 
I could almost always say, “ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” and I was very much 
like a playful child. Goto it and say, ‘* Dear 
little child, this is a very sorrowful world! 
How can you, then, be so light-hearted when 
so many trials are instore for you?” The hap- 
py child will not suspend his sports—if he can 
help it—long enough to listen to your sad fore- 
bodings. 

I have often thought, that, but for the spe- 
cial mercy of our loving Father in freeing me, 
when well, almost entirely from dismal appre- 
hensions, I could never have lived and retained 
my reason so long beyond the period usually 
allotted to man. 

I should here say, that, in my worst attacks, 
I was never subject to any illusions. I always 
knew that physical causes mainly were at the 
bottom of my sufferings, and felt sure that, as 
soon as these disappeared, I should be happy 
again. In my cheerful moods I seldom felt any 
solicitude about the future; yet when under 
the power of disease it was almost impossible 
for me to even conceive how 1 could ever be 
well and happy again. 

While the nauseated stomach rejects the 
most wholesome, food,- the patient knows all 
the time that this is only disease; but this 
knowledge not only fails to stimulate his ap- 
petite, but it seems almost impossible for him 
even to imagine how he can ever want to eat 
again. 

Since my recovery, in the fall of 1887, I found 
that Dr. Prasineers treatment had not been 
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continued long enough to complete the cure; 
but as soon as the relapse was fully established, 
no persuasions of my family could induce me to 
submit to further treatment. 

In revising this statement, I ought to correct 
whatI said about there never being but one 
issue to an attack after its incipient stages were 
clearly developed. In the fall of 1853 I was as 
much depressed as I had ever been, when, by 
the kindness of friends, I was able to visita 
brother who was residing in Matamoras, Mexico. 
While traveling by steamboat, railroad, and 
stage-coach to New Orleans—a journey which 
then occupied over a week—I recovered en- 
tirely before Ireached that city, and had an 
unusually long interval of complete relief. 
Also on another occasion while greatly despon- 
dent, I was summoned, at the expense of one of 
the parties, as a witness in a suit at law, which 
had been brought against him for an alleged 
infringment on the right of another patentee. 
The entire change of scene, with all its many 
diversions, completely cured me. But for these 
instances, I might naturally infer that time 
was the only remedial agent, and that the 
disease could never be arrested, but must al- 
ways run its usual course. 

Among the many mistakes of my life, I count 
this to be one of the greatest, that, instead of 
seeking an entire change as soon as I begin to 
feel the approach of another attack, I have 
usually refused to admit the possibility of suc- 
cumbing to it.and have struggled against it 
until no power of will was left for further con- 
flict. Those who know how large a portion 
of my life I have lost by this disease will not be 
surprised at my unwillingness to quit my work, 
when to give it up often meant to forego oppor- 
tunities never to be recalled. besides all this, 
I have usually been so straitened for means 
that it has been very difficult for me to give up 
my necessary avocations for change of scene. 

With thankfulness to God I can truly say 
that few men have had better friends, and that 
there has never been a time when I might not 
have secured means for travel and change of 
occupation simply by applying to them. But 
I have received so many favors, often most un- 
expected and entirely unsolicited, that it is only 
with extreme reluctance that I have been able 
to ask assistance of even my most intimate 
friends and relations. It may well be that some 
of them will be pained to know that I did not 
do so, when a little timely aid might have pre- 
served me from long periods of suffering and 
inactivity. For the many favors I have receiv- 
ed from bee-keepers at home and abroad, and 
from personal friends and relations, I hereby 
tender my most heartfelt thanks. 

No doubt some of my readers will blame me 
for spending so much time, when under the 
power of melancholy, in playing chess, even 
though I tempted nobody else to waste any time 
upon it. But I most devoutly believe, that, in 
fighting such a malady, the end fully justifies 
all means which are not in themselves immoral. 
It would be well, if it were plainly understood 
and more fully realized, that, by dwelling too 
long upon painful subjects, we may at last 
lose mental control and become absolutely in- 
sane. There is no doubt that many who have 
strong hereditary tendencies that way may, 
by wise foresight and strong effort, counteract 
them. The following true story will make more 
emphatic the above remarks: 

About 50 years ago the Rev. Dr. Walker, who 
was pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, exchanged pulpits with 
me. On Saturday evening his wife spoke of 
the singular state of mind into which a well- 
known minister had fallen. He had been a very 
acceptable pastor, and had declined, but a short 
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time before, an invitation from an institution 
of learning, to solicit funds for them. As they 
still urged him to accept, he called a council of 
the neighboring ministers, who advised him not 
to accept the agency: whereupon (such often is 
human nature) he rejected their advice. From 
the beginning of his work, his health, which 
before had been unusually good, began to fail. 
He became discouraged and morbid; and in 
conversation with Mrs. Walker he contended 
that his aftlictions were even greater than those 
of Job. He was reminded by her of a Chris- 
tian brother known to them both, who, after an 
absence from home of a few days, found, on his 
return, his beloved wife dead, and her dead in- 
fant lying in her arms. Even such an over- 
whelming calamity he thought was more bear- 
able than those which had befallen him! At 
this point in her narrative I became too much 
excited to sit still. Rising to my feet I exclaim- 
ed. “Oh that I could see this unhappy brother, 
and warn him of the fate which, if he persists 
in cherishing these delusions, may soon over- 
take him! He is on the very verge of insanity, 
if not already insane.” After the sermon next 
morning. Mrs. Rockwell, the wife of the super- 
intendent of the insane-asylum of that place, 
said to us, ** Do you know that Mr. ”’ (the 
very brother we had been talking about) ‘* was 
brought to our institution last night, quite in- 
sane ° 

I once related this circumstance to a family 
circle, entirely unconscious that it could have 
any personal application. To my surprise, the 
father of the family privately said to me, with 
deep emotion, that nothing could have been 
told better adapted to influence for good one of 
his own children. 

Oh how often does some bereaved soul cry 
out in anguish, “I do well to give myself up to 
the indulgence of grief. I have no heart for 
any thing but lamentations for the loved ones 
who have been buried out of my’sight’”! No! 
poor afflicted soul, you do not do well when you 
neglect any positive duty. Beware lest what 
you call ‘‘the luxury of grief’? may be carried 
so far as to become rebellious murmurings 
against the divine will. 

I can not here forbear giving a short extract 
from Walter Scott's Antiquary. An old fisher- 
man had lost his son in astorm at sea. His 
landlord makes him a visit of condolence. 

**When he came in front of the fisherman’s 
hut he observed a man working intently, as if 
to repair a shattered boat that lay upon the 
beach; and going up to him he said, in a tone 
of sympathy, ‘I am glad, Saunders, that you 
fee] yourself able to make this exertion.’ ‘ And 
what would ye have me do,’ answered the 
fisherman. ‘unless I wanted to see four children 
starve because one is drowned? It is weel with 
you gentles, that can sit in the house with 
1ankerchers at your eyes when ye lose a friend; 
but the like of us maun to our work again, if 
our hearts were beating as hard as my hammer. 
. . . + She maun be mended for the mornin’ 
tide—that’s a thing of necessity.”’ Let us thank 
God for these * things of necessity.” 

Many of my experiences when under the at- 
tack of melancholia resemble very closely those 
of the poet Cowper. He had long spells of de- 
spondency. when his pen was entirely idle, and 
no persuasions of his most intimate friends could 
induce him to resume employments in which 
he once took so much delight. After he had 
abandoned, apparently for ever, the revision of 
his translation of Homer’s Iliad. a relative one 
day placed on his writing-desk the manuscript 
at the place where he had left off, together with 
his books of reference. It was with great de- 
light that he perceived that it attracted the 
attention of the afflicted poet, and that he be- 
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gan to resume tie work of revision, so long 
suspended. 

his reminds me of an incident in my own 
experience. The first revision of my work, 
“The Hive and Honey-bee.” had been about 
one-third completed, when the return of my 
disease compelled me to lay it aside for nearly 
a year, and nothing could induce me to resume 
it. My wife and mother had been for some time 
noticing that the violence of the attack seemed 
to be wearing away, and were daily hoping for 
some more decided signs of improvement. My 
mother, in joyful excitement, said to my wife 
one day, “Oh! our dear one will soon be well 
again, for I saw him in his study. with his pen 
in his hand.” They had both learned, from 
long experience, how invariably, in my_ case, 
were the cramp mental and the cramp digital 
associated together. 

How often has Cowper’s sad history awaken- 
ed our deepest sympathy! and to think that he 
never recovered from his last attack, but passed 
away under the terrible delusion that he was a 
hopeless outcast from all God’s mercies! Let 
me give some of its mournful stanzas from the 
last original piece Cowper ever composed: 


THE CAST-AWAY. 


Obscurest night involved the sky! 
Th’ Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 


He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld; 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled; 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cried, “Adieu!” 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear. 
And tears by bards or heroes shed, 
Alike immortalize the dead. 


I therefore purpose not, nor dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date; 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone; 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone; 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 


Such a close to his sorrowful life is verily one 
of the inscrutable mysteries of Providence. 
God’s judgments are indeed a great deep; and 
when. to human sight, only clouds and darkness 
are round about him, we are sure that justice 
as well as judgment is the everlasting founda- 
tion of his throne, and that what we know not 
now we shall know hereafter. 

Blessed be the teachings of that Book which 
enables us to follow the flight of such a soul as 
that of Cowper’s from all the fetters and limi- 
tations of diseased flesh and sense to the pres- 
ence of Him who brought life and immortality 
to light! 

“ Through life’s vapors dimly seeing, 

Who but longs for day to break ? 
Oh this mystery of being! 

When, oh when! shall we awake ? 
Oh the hour when this material 

Shall have vanished like a cloud— 

When, amid the wide ethereal, 
All th’ invisible shall crowd. 
And the naked soul, surrounded 

With realities unknown, 
Triumph in the view unbounded, 
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Feel herself with God alone! 
In that sudden, strange transition, 
-! what new and finer sense 
Shall she grasp the mighty vision, 
And receive its influence ? 
Angels guard the new immortal 
Through the wonder-teeming space, 
To the everlasting portal, 
To the spirit’s resting-place. 
Can I trust a fellow-being ? 
Can I trust an angel’s care ? 
Oh thou merciful All-seeing, 
Beam around my spirit there! 
Jesus! blessed Mediator, 
Thou the airy path hast trod! 
Thou the Judge, the Consummator, 
Shepherd of the fold of God! 
Blessed fold! no foe can enter, 
And no friend departeth thence; 
Jesus is their Sun and Center; 
And their Guide, Omnipotence. 
Blessed! for the Lamb shall feed them, 
All their tears shall wipe away- 
To the living waters lead them, 
Till fruition'’s perfect day. 
Lo, it comes! that day of wonder; 
Louder chorals shake the skies; 
. Hades’ gates are burst asunder 
See the new-clothed myriads rise! 
Thought, repress thy vain endeavor; 
Here must reason prostrate fall; 
Oh th’ ineffable for ever! 
Oh th’ eternal All in all!” 
JOSIAH CONDER. 


Dayton, O., July 14. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


—— 
ee 


ANOTHER BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


A SCHEME TO PROSECUTE ADULTERATORS, AND 
TO URGE THE PASSAGE OF PURE-FOOD 
LAWS. 








I would urge all honest bee-keepers who meet 
in Washington next fall, to organize another 
bee-keepers’ union for the express purpose of 
fighting the adulteration of honey. I believe 
such a union would soon have ten times the 
strength of our present one, because we are al] 
interested in this matter, except a few dishon- 
est ones, and we will soon make it interesting 
forthem. I have known for several years that 
a large proportion of the extracted honey sold 
in eastern cities was adulterated. This is why 
our dark honey sells for nearly as much as 
white—it will stand more glucose: and this is 
why the price does not go upina poor year. I 
am very glad to hear H. W. Wiley say. ** There 
is no variation in genuine honey, which would 
make it similar to corn-starch glucose.” And 
I sincerely hope he will not be obliged to take it 
back; for if that is true. we can easily trace 
the honey back to the adulterator, and then 
place a detective to watch until he gets proof 
that will convict the guilty parties, if the evi- 
dence of the chemistis not sufficient: but we 
must have a union to furnish funds, and a strict 
law against adulteration. If I go intoa store 
here and ask for maple syrup, the storekeeper 
asks. * Which do you want—Vermont or Ohio?” 

** What is the price?” 

‘** Vermont is 25 cts. per quart, and Ohio 35.” 

Now, what do you suppose makes this differ- 
ence? Is it the soil, the kind of trees, or the 
law? We know it is the Ohio law, and take the 
35-cent can every time. I say, give us laws 
that will increase the price of our honey, and a 
union to see that they are enforced. We do not 
make enough honey, even in California. to com- 

ete with adulterators. and enjoy the fun; and 

“an not see how any honest man can be op- 
posed to laws that would remove this competi- 
tion. J. F. McIntyre. 

Fillmore, Cal., July 26. 


{Mr. McIntyre is on the right track, and his 
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scheme should certainly receive hearty encour- 
agement. Whether it would be best to organ- 
ize anew union having new functions we can 
not og It occurs to us that it might be more 
feasible to modify the constitution of the exist- 
ing Bee-keepers’ Union so as to cover the ob- 
jects above set forth. We have no doubt that 
every member of that organization would vote 
to have this change made, providing that Gen- 
eral-manager Newman should sanctionit. It 
may not be best, however, to interfere with or 
enlarge the scope of an organization that has 
already done great good by the precedents in 
law which it has established in the interest of 
the bee-keeper. While we do not believe that 
adulteration of our product has been carried on 
extensively, we can not deny, in the face of 
some facts which have been brought to light, 
that it has been done to some extent, and we 
therefore need—yes, must have—an organiza- 
tion whose business it shall be to ferret out the 
adulterators and bring them to justice. Honey 
will probably be a little scarce this year, and 
the temptation to mix in glucose will be great. 
A union such as Mr. MeIntyre outlines, with 
competent, conscientious officers, it seems to us 
ought to secure easily a membership of not less 
than 1000. With annual fees of $1.00 from each 
member, some telling and effective work could 
be done. Let’s hear from you, brother bee- 
keepers. | 
ir 


STRAWS FROM OHIO. 





THIS "ERE SEASON, ETC. 





Ah me! it makes a sinner wondrous blue 
To see the bees with nothing else to do 
Than wonder how they came to be a bee, 
And if they’ll ever live to see 

Another such a season through 

As this ’ere present, 1892. 


I began taking off boxes to-day, but they 
were empty. 

It’s just fun to mind the bees this year—no 
swarms nor honey to bother. 

I think Rambler had better come home. We 
had better luck when he didn’t ramble so much. 

You can’t winter bees on the 40th parallel 
without honey or sugar, or something like that; 
don’t try it. 

I will experiment with ‘“‘ sealed covers” next 
winter. if I can find asealer. Any one having 
one, let me know. 

Dr. Miller says, ‘“‘ Look out for those empty 
combs.”’ But, Dr. M., how did you know I had 
any? 

Now, just as I had started into the beeswax 
business, chey’ve gone and put the price down 
—too bad. 

Who said, ** Let’s quit” ? Don’t say it again, 

or ll doit; for about all I’ll have left by fall 
will be the hives and wire fence. 
* Manum’s getting into the fruit business. and 
Root into the patent-process garden business 
until he can’t sleep late in the morning; won- 
der if that has any thing todo with these poor 
seasons. 

The McKinley bill lowered the price of sugar, 
and honey too, and he’s the man I * holler fer.” 
Well, I don’t care. I have no honey to sell, any- 
how; but my tariff-reform friends rub it in so 
hard I don’t like it pretty good. 

Manum says bees haven’t paid him, and I 
know they haven’t paid me; but it always did 
take me so long to find out any thing. No 
charge for this; it’s free, like Root’s dovetailed 
fixin’s; no patent. 

I took off some upper stories yesterday, and 
the bees hadn’t built a sign of any brace-combs, 
nor any other, either. This kind of season is 
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the best preventive I know of, and I haven’t 
Hoffman frames either. 
I try to be merry, but ’tis no use; 
My case is wondrous hard; 
For I feel just as silly as a farmyard goose 
When I go out into the bee-yard. 


Springfield, O., July 8. FRANK McGLADE. 
rr me 
E. FRANCE’S REPORT FOR 1892. 


NEARLY 500 COLONIES, AND LITTLE OR NO 
HONEY. 


We went into the winter of 1891 with about 
600 colonies. I say about, for I don’t know ex- 
actly. We always count our bees in the spring, 
after the season is farenough advanced so we 
are sure that there will not be any more losses. 
We pay rent for our locations, 25 cts. for each 
colony, spring count, so we know and keep rec- 
ord of each yard, spring count. We seldom 
count upin fall. In the spring of 1891 we had 
580 colonies. We made but very little increase 
last year. We lost none during the winter ex- 
cept a few queenless stocks. In fact. that is the 
cause of most of our losses. Some queens get 
old and die at times when they can not be 
raised; then, of course, the colony is gone up. 
Our bees came through the last winter in good 
order. Up to the first of May we never had 
them look better. They were strong and 
healthy; plenty of drones hatched and flying 
the last days of April. Then it began to rain, 
and it rained about all the time, or nearly every 
day, until the second day of July; since then 
we have not had any too much rain. I heard 
one man Say that it rained 40 days in May and 
50in June. Of course, he was a little off; but 
if he had said that it rained that many times 
during those two months, I don’t think he 
would have been far out of the way. It not 
only rained, but it was cold, so if a bee did go 
out between showers its chances were that it 
never got home again; at any rate, the bees 
were stronger the middle of May than they 
were the tirst of July. They had to live and 
breed up on what they had left of their winter's 
stores. Thanks to France’s motto (that a great 
deal too much honey for winter stores is just 
enough). That was all that saved the bees 
this time—not the motto, but the honey that 
was in the hive last fall. It lasted them until 
July. But many of them were in a starving 
condition at that time. 

July came in with very little clover in blos- 
som; but a few days of fair weather improved 
the clover. Now there is an abundance of clo- 
ver, but there is not much honey init. Bass- 
wood is now in full blossom, but there is not 
more than a fourth of the trees that bloom this 
year, and the bees don’t work much on them. 

hey are getting a little honey, but it comes in 
slowly, and is very thin. We have 560 colonies, 
almost all very strong now; but at this date, 
July 24, only one swarm, and not a pound of 
surplus honey. From the present outlook, if 
the bees get their winter supply it is all they 
will do. We are very anxious to save the bees 
until next year, as I believe next year will be 
the best honey year that we ever had, for next 
year will be the regular basswood year, and 
there are millions of young white clover that 
came up this wet season. We will try to save 
the bees. and live in hopes. This year we got 
every thing ready for a big crop—did every 
thing we could in advance. The first of May I 
saw no reason for a failure. But such is life. 
I used to think there was nothing in luck—that 
aman made his own luck, and to a great extent 
I think so yet; but in such years as this the 
best must fall behind, or, in other words, will 
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fail to secure a crop of honey. It is these bad 
years that try a man’s ability to handle large 
lots of bees. One has to look sharp if he holds 
his own and keeps his stock up. It will take 
about 18,000 Ibs. of honey to winter our bees. I 
am in hopes they will gather it: if not, the 
will have to be fed sugar to make it up. 
should guess they have about half enough now 
to winter them. I am glad of so much; and if 
they winter themselves without the expense of 
sugar we shall be very glad. There is one thing 
to make us glad. We have all the supplies that 
will be wanted until we do get a crop of honey. 
There will be but little expense next year—only 
to harvest the crop, if we have it. 

As for the experiments that I was thinking of 
for this year, I am not doing any thing about it. 
So far I have had no swarms to work with. It 
is a bad year to make experiments; every thing 
is out of its natural course, and I could not 
prove any thing if I tried to. 

It is now July 30. The clover and basswood 
are both done, and the bees have about half 
enough to winter them—poor prospects for them 
to get my | more. Some two or three yards, 
however. have some buckwheat near them. 
There are bushels of bees lying out this hot 
weather. The honey came in so slowly that 
brood-rearing used the most of it up as it was 

athered, and there are yet large a of 

rood in the combs. We can not do any thing 
with them. If we open a hive, the robbers are 
on hand inamoment. In fact, take a smoker 
and blow the smoke over the grass and there 
will be a large number of bees hovering over 
the grass and crawling over it for an hour aft- 
erward; and just blow a few whiffs of smoke 
in at the entrance of a hive, and the robbers 
will be crowding in in a minute: in fact, I nev- 
er saw the robbers so bad before. But so far 
there is no trouble if we let the bees alone. 
They are not cross, and we can go all about the 
yards. stand around, sit down on a hive, and 
they don’t object. 

So much for the bees and honey crop. How 
they come out at the end of the season I will 
report later. E. FRANCE. 

-latteville, Wis. 


—' 
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CAUSE OF SWARMING. 





DR. MILLER AGAIN HAS TO SAY, “I DON’T KNOW.” 





Of all the will-o’-the-wisps I know about, 
the prevention of swarming is one of the worst. 
Some plausible theory entices you, the thing 
seems just within reach; but, alas! when the 
theory is put to the test you find the object of 
your search just as far offasever. I think a 
great majority of bee-keepers would esteem it 
a great gain ifanon-swarming race of bees 
should be found, or if some one should discover 
a plan not difficult of application, bv which we 
could make sure of astrong colony of bees going 
through the entire season storing comb honey 
without ever attempting to swarm. 

It is true, that some say it is best to let each 
colony swarm once; but those same persons 
think it would be a gain if the bees should not 
desire to swarm thatonce. But believing that 
there is no way yet known to thwart that de- 
ing they think it best to yield to the inevita- 
ble. 

As a general rule, the first thing in attempt- 
ing to remedv or prevent a disease is to find out 
the cause. Soitisa matter of prime interest 
to discover what it is that causes swarming. 
And so important is this that it may be worth 
while to indulge in a great deal of speculating, 
a great deal of experimenting, in the hope that 
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some one may be fortunate enough to make the 
happy discovery. 

I think it was a few years ago that Hasty, in 
reply toa question, said he thought the bees 
wanted toswarm because the glands which se- 
creted the food for the larve became surcharg- 
ed. At the time it did not seem very clear to 
me how there could be any close connection 
between the two; but of late a writer in one of 
the German bee-journals has somewhat care- 
fully elaborated the idea, making it seem quite 

lausible. Whether he had got the idea from 
Hast . or started out on a fresh track for him- 
self, f40 not know. 

His reasoning was something like this: 
Starting out in the spring, the queen is capable 
of laying more eggs than the workers can care 
for. An increase of bees is followed by an 
increase of laying, and for some time the 
increase of each goes hand in hand. Finally 
the queen reaches her limit in laying at a time 
when there are thousands of young bees con- 
stantly coming on. and thus they are thrown 
out of balance. The queen becomes stationar 
in her work, if, indeed, she does not fall off, 
while the increase of nurse-bees is greater than 
ever. The food prepared by the vast throng 
can not all be utilized. The congested organs 
of the nurses cause a feverish condition, and 
swarming seems the only relief. Incidentally, 
it occurs that some relief comes from building 
comb, from feeding a larger number of drones, 
but especially from depositing large quantities 
of the elaborated food in the form of royal jelly 
in a number of queen-cells. But with all this 
there is still a large surplus of food elaborated 
with no young bees to consume it, and then 
comes swarming. 

I was curious to know if that genius, Hasty, 
had any additional light on the subject, and 
wrote asking him about it, as to whether he 
made up the theory all out of his own head, or 
where he gotit. He replied that. so far as he 
remembered, he had not met with the theory 
elsewhere, and then saved me the trouble of 
putting the theory to the test by saying: ‘* The 
next season [ tried to utilize the theory to pre- 
vent second swarms by keeping the colony sup- 
plied with young brood. Probably a supply of 
voung brood does tend that way a little, but it 
does not tend that way hard enough to stop the 
fever when once begun. The fatal defect is, 
that in furnishing young brood you also have to 
furnish them with the means of keeping up 
the row indefinitely, and they’ do it.” 

A writer in alate number of the A. B. J. de- 
clares in a very positive manner that the one 
sole cause of swarming is the playing-out of 
the queen, and that in all cases the queen is 
soon superseded after swarming. I think very 
few bee-keepers of experience would accept 
this theory after studying over it a very little. 
For one thing, I think facts will hardly carry 
out the assertion that aqueen that has gone 
out with a swarm is promptly superseded. 
Does nota laying queen that heads a swarm 
often lead out aswarm the next season? An- 
other proof against it I find in looking over my 
record-book of last year. In thatI find plenty 
of instances in which queen-cells with eggs in 
them were destroyed and the bees gave up, 
either for a time or entirely, the idea of swarm- 
ing. Toa less extent the same was true when 
grubsin cells or sealed cells were destroyed. 
Now. if the queen was too old, she kept getting 
older, making the bees still more anxious to 
swarm, if the theory be true. 

But the Hasty theory is not so readily refut- 
ed. Hasty’s test was not a conclusive one, if he 
is right that. with the cure, he furnished also 
an aggravation of the disease. Still, I haven't 
as much faith initasI had. If the supply of 
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honey ceases, either because the flow in the 
fields stops or because the hive has been remov- 
ed so as to lose its field force, the bees give up 
all idea of swarming, although the nurse-bees 
are just as much surcharged asever. It might 
be answered, however, that, when the flow 
ceases, the nurses do not eat so much, and that 
stops the trouble. But with abundant stores 
in the hive, may the nurses not eat just as 
much as if it were coming in regularly ? 

But here’s an objection that I can’t so readily 
et over. Dadant & Son, with their large 
ives, have almost no swarming. Now. is 

there not the same chance there for the nurse- 
bees to get out of balance with the larvz to be 
fed as there is in smaller hives ? 

If any brother knows, I hope he will please 
rise and answer the question, just this one 
question, ‘* What is the cause of swarming?” 

Marengo, IIl., July 23. C. C. MILLER. 


rt 


RAMBLE NO. 65. 





A PROVIDENCE; RAMBLER AT HOME. 





There are times in our lives when it seems 
that some hidden influence is guiding our foot- 
steps; and it is so plainly felt, and the results 
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viously mentioned premonition waned; and 
when I arrived in Redlands, nearly twenty 
miles away, though not extinct, it was very 
dim. Redlands is the headquarters of the 
honey-producing firm of Wheeler & Hunt, who 
own many apiaries, and to whom I had been 
directed, with the assurance that they were 
generous and square-dealing men, all of which 
I have since found to be true. 

Mr. Hunt is the field-marshal of the honey- 
gathering hosts, and Mr. Wheeler superintends 
the Rose gold-mine up in the mountains be- 
yond the Cajon Pass, in which he has a large 
amount of capital invested; so if the honey- 
mine is a failure, the gold-mine makes a good 
backing to the business. I found Mr. Hunt 
and one of his helpers, Mr. Curl, who, by the 
way, was formerly a workman at the “ Home 
of the Honey-bees,” at work in his shop, sur- 
rounded by a wilderness of hives, section-cases, 
and the hundred and one traps found in all 
large apiaries. After the usual salutations, 
and the comparing of notes on the delightful 
weather, and as to how we all were impressed 
with the beauties and advantages of California, 
I seated myself on the end of an up-turned 
bee-hive and proceeded to business by asking 
him whether, among his numerous apiaries, he 
had one for sale or to rent that was worked ex- 
clusively for extracted honey. 





RIVERSIDE 


APIARY, 


soclearly defined for our good, that it has been 
variously termed as “chance,” or to the power 
of a spirit. or to Providence. The last term 
seems to be the broadest, and to include all of 
the rest: and though the Rambler may be un- 
worthy of it, he feels many times the guidance 
ofa Providence, and the promptings of a con- 
science in the small affairs of life, and especial - 
ly so in this search for an apiary, as the sequel 
will show. 

When I had strayed beyond the bounds of 
Riverside in my search for an apiary. my pre- 


OPERATED BY 


RAMBLER. 


** No,” said he; “we hire men by the month, 
and have better results that way than to rent. 
If we rent an apiary of 200 swarms, and itis a 
good season, there is a chance for the person 
working the apiary to make a thousand dollars. 
The average yield in a good season is not less 
than 200 Ibs. per colony, while we sometimes 
get three and four hundred from an occasional 
colony; and we have never had a season that 
has failed to give us enough to pay our help 
and have some to spare.” 

This strain of talk was very encouraging in 
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one sense. and discouraging in another; and, 
as the lawyers say, we rested the case. 

That night Mr. H. must have enjoyed very 
pleasunt dreams; for in the morning he relent- 
ed from his previous position, and said that 
their most remote apiary, near Riverside, he 
would rent providing Mr. Wheeler had not 
already rented it; but Mr. W. was at the gold- 
mine, and it would take a week to hear from 
him. How those few words did elevate my 
hopes, only to be jounced down again! I re- 
solved to hold on to this hope, but at the same 
time pursue a further search. Train time in 
an hour; five minutes’ walk; umbrella, grip, 
and hat near at hand. Just then Mr. Gunther, 
a bee-keeper of Redlands, a very pleasant young 
gentleman, and locally noted for his musical 
talents. came in, and the conversation flowed 
so pleasantly that the hour passed, and the 
train also. But this is a very enterprising 
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the settlement seemed to be very thrifty. Here 
was formerly an adobe mission; but the walls 
have crumbled to dust, and all that remains to 
mark the site and to remind one that people 
were called here to worship is an old Mexican 
copper bell. Some kind hands rescued it from 
the ruins, and it is suspended from the broken 
branch of a dead cottonwood-tree, mute and 
tongueless. To the lover of the chiming bells 
this one is in a condition to excite sentimental 
and retrospective thonghts. 

I found the apiary of 153 colonies located 
upon th» northeastern point of the Jurupa 
range of hills. and in front of it was the broad 
Cucamonga Valley, bounded in the distance by 
the snow-capped San Bernardino mountains. 
It was a mile from any occupied dwelling; and 
as far as loneliness is concerned it would suit 
almost any hermit. Water, that necessary ar- 
ticle for man, beast. bee, or vegetation. was a 
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THE CABIN WHERE RAMBLER KEEPS BACHELOR’S HALL. 


country. There are two railroads, and trains 
run often; but before the next one arrived, 
something happened. Mr. Wheeler, the much- 
unexpected and much-wanted, arrived, and in 
a few minutes I learned that I could have the 
Riverside apiary if it suited me. Of course, I 
knew it would suit, or, in other words, I would 
make it do so. 

With the burden of doubt and uncertainty 
rolled away, it was with a felicitons feeling 
that I started out with the stalwart Mr. Curl 
the next forenoon for a ride of a dozen miles to 
inspect the apiary. My escort was also in a 
felicitous state of mind, and beguiled the jour- 
ney with stories and bee-talk. and calling at- 
tention to things of interest by the way. Within 
two miles of the apiary we passed through an 
old Spanish settlement, and these people were to 
be my most numerous neighbors. Their adobe 
houses and wide verandas had an air of com- 
fort; and from the number of urchins around, 


mile away; and what was used had to be car- 
ried by horse or man power. The ground all 
around the apiary was littered with tin cans, 
packing-cases, and various utensils. A very 
goud honey-house, 12x8 feet, a six-ton honey- 
tank, and a sun wax-extractor, were on the 
grounds. The wax-extractors used in Califor- 
nia are no such small things as we find in the 
East. The glass surface is usually 24x5 feet, 
and sometimes much larger, and they are 
capable of reducing to wax all the combs in an 
apiary. It was something of a novelty to ex- 
amine the colonies in mid-winter, and find them 
carrying in pollen and rearing brood, and in as 
flourishing a condition as we usually find them 
in the Eastin May. Remembering some of my 
sy wintering experiences I exclaimed to 
Mr. Curl 

‘What a terror in the shape of winter the 

California bee-ke eper does escape!” 


Yes,” said he; “the only terror here is now 
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and then a short honey season and starvation; 
and there is no excuse for even that if proper 
sare is taken.” 

‘* The mention of starvation had a wonderful 
effect upon my guide; and with a rapid stride 
he started for our hash-basket. It was dinner- 
time; and his favorite coffee-pot. which. like 
the Irishman’s pipe. the blacker it was the 
better the contents, was soon simmering over a 
pile of dry greasewood twigs. My friend looked 
so poetical starting the fire that my _ pencil 
caught him. The sketch is wondrously like 
starting a western town. The next stage would 
be a stove, a rude table, and a blanket to sleep 











COMPANION MAKES COFFEE. 


RAMBLER’S 


How 


on: then a cabin would grow around the table 
and the stove. and by and by a village. 

The land whereon we ate our dinner is owned 
by the Semi-tropical Land and Water Co.; and 
afterward, in looking at their maps, 1 found we 
were anticipated in our starting a town, for the 
apiary was appropriately located at the end of 
Linden Avenue. A great amount of grease- 
wood and other brush will. however, have to be 
grubbed out before the avenue materializes. 

My Riverside premonition being fulfilled, I 
made that place my headquarters and went out 
daily and put the apiary in better shape than 
when I first saw it. A great many out-apiaries 
in this country are run on the slam-bang prin- 
ciple. Having many to attend to, the work is 
done up in a hurry, and some things are neces- 
sarily slighted. Then, again, it is only occa- 
sionally that a hired man understands his work 
thoroughly and does it faithfully. Such as do 
this are in demand at all times. 

The greatest evil I found in this apiary was 
the waste of bees from drowning in their own 
sweets. Several 60-lb. cans, half full of honey, 
were left with the screw cap off. and, of course, 
the can was well filled with dead bees. An un- 
known amount of honey was left in the tank; 
an insecure cover let the bees in. and over 
three bushels of the dead were thrown out. 
The blame for loose covers, etc.. might be laid 
to meddlesome parties who are prone to examine 
such things and carelessly leave them open. 
The Rambler was occupied many days in clean- 
ing up and in building a lean-to and workshop 
by the side of the extracting-house. When 
completed, and a spring bed, chair, table, oil- 
stove, ete., added, felt much at home. and 
have enjoyed living in it many days at a time; 
but Sunday usually found me in my other home 
in Riverside among the comforts of civilization. 
Like Henry Thoreau, the Concord philosopher 
who retired to a lone cabin in the woods to 
study the effects of isolation from his kind, 
I have become quite well acquainted with ani- 
mal life. The cotton-tailed rabbit, though 
much hunted, is quite numerous and quite 
domestic when unmolested. A half-dozen of 
them will come within 20 feet of my cabin door 
at evening and gnaw ata pile of refuse thrown 
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from the wax-extractor, showing their appre- 
ciation of the products of the hive. The gray 
squirrel also has a taste for the same pile, and 
zambols around and on the roof of my cabin. 
‘he lark and the mockingbird, especially the 
latter. fill the air with the richest and most 
varied music; and at evening will drop down 
in front of the door for any stray crumbs I may 
throw out. Occasionally in the night a band 
of coyotes have added their discordant notes 
by giving a serenade from the rocks above. 
The dandy, however, among my numerous 
companions, is the festivé skunk. I have one 
special pet, with a beautifully mottled back, 
that comes from his den under the wax- 
extractor just as the evening shadows fall, and, 
raising his hind feet and tail high in the air, 
will waltz back and forth within 20 feet of me, 
and, with his gracefully waving tail, says si- 
lently, but plainly, **Come if you dare.” But 
he does it, I suppose, for the edification and 
amusement of the lonely RAMBLER. 


—_—_— Ta ee —_______ 





MILKWEED. 
WHAT SPECIES DOES AND DOES NOT DISABLE 
BEES. 
Mention is made in the A BC of the mis- 


chievous properties of Asclepias cornuti in 
gumming the feet of bees and thereby disabling 
them; and the plant is, therefore, rightly con- 
demned. The remarks justly apply to the 
variety in question; but a distinction should be 
made in favor of Asclepias tuberosa, which is 
one of the most valuable honey-plants of this 
vicinity, from the first to the middle of July. 
It is not chargeable with the mentioned objec- 
tion of the other varieties, and isarich honey- 
plant, furnishing a good quality of honey. It 
grows on sterile soil, and flourishes under con- 
ditions that would be fatal to most other honey- 
plants. Bee-men should not ignorantly cut it 
down. If they are not botanists they may 
know it from the injurious varieties of milk- 
weed by its rich orange or searlet colored 
flowers, which are really ornamental, and from 
the fact that, when the leaves or plants are cut 
or broken they show no milk exuding from the 
wound. 


BEES TO MAKE THEM BUILD 


COMB. 

You note on page 176, A BC, that disturbing 
certain swarms of bees resulted in their gorg- 
ing themselves with honey. which had the 
effect to start them to building comb. Will, 
then, alarming bees frequently — as, for in- 
stance, pounding on their hive, cause them to 
build more comb than they otherwise would in 
case you should wish them to build comb? 
Would it serve as a reliable method? Some- 
times bees seem to be averse to building comb, 


DISTURBING 


even on fresh foundation, when it is really 
needed. 
DO BEES TREAT EACH OTHER FOR INDISPOSI- 
TION ? 
Krom my observation I believe that bees 


treat one another at times for indisposition. 
You will sometimes see a bee, and often as 
many as three at once. going all over another 
and pushing and pressing it with their fore feet, 
as if they were administering a kind of massage 
treatment. It, in the meantime, will hold 
quiet and take the dose in best good nature. 
“hey are not cleaning it, but appear to be rub- 
bing out its rheumatic pains. It reminds me 
sometimes of a barber shampooing a customer. 
No doubt many have observed the fact. 
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HOW YOUNG QUEENS ARE LOST BY GOING INTO 
THE WRONG ENTRANCE. 


Young queens are undoubtedly sometimes 
lost in returning from their wedding-flight by 
entering the wrong hive. I saw one of mine do 
this one afternoon. It caused a great commo- 
tion in the colony, and I thought by their pour- 
ing out they would certainly swarm. The next 
morning I found an adjoining hive without a 

ueen, and, in looking into the other hive, I 
ound two queens. As I did not wish to trans- 
fer one of them just then, I placed the combs 
they were on on opposite sides of the hive, and 
ventured to leave them both in until the next 
day. When I went to hunt them next morning 
I found them both on the same side of a comb, 
and within four inches of each other. They 
would probably soon have come to a conflict. 
When I placed one of these in the queenless 
hive, to my great alarm the bees immediately 
balled her in a most furious manner. Having 
some thin sugar syrup near I dropped this cau- 
tiously on the mass of bees, and they soon 
turned their attention to cleaning themselves 
up, and gradually released the queen. The 
next morning she was all right and laying. I 
have since used the same remedy in bad cases 
of balling, and always with entire success. 

Elkhart, Ind., July 26. C. H. MurRAy. 


ba) 


[The case to which you refer under ‘Hybrids 
was intended to show that dark hybrids, when 
the hive was opened, and sufficient smoke was 
given them to subdue, would sometimes uncap 
the honey. We doubt whether it would wor 
generally in inducing them to build comb after 
uncapping their honey, particularly after the 


honey-flow—certainly not with gentle bees or 
Italians. 

Bees will sometimes pick over their fellows, 
as you describe. Bees slightly affected with 
aralysis are often subjected to this treatment 
rom the other healthy bees. In our back vol- 
umes this sort of picking was attributed at the 
time to a mistake of the bees in getting into the 
wrong entrance. The strange bees do not act 
like robbers, and hence are not so summarily 
dealt with as in the case of actual! robbing. 

Young queens very often. in returning from 
their mating-tour, get into the wrong entrance. | 


rE EE Oe 
THE ‘‘CURRANT-WORMS.”’ 
BEE-KILLING BUGS, ETC. 


Mr. Root:—You were right regarding currant- 
worms, and Mr. J. E. Crane was in error. The 
insects spend the winter in the earth, just be- 
neath the leaves. at the base of the bushes. in a 
thick paperlike cocoon. Often, before the leaves 
are all unrolled from the buds, the yellow saw- 
flies come forth and lay their 70 or 80 white eggs 
along the veins on the under side of the young 
leaves. ‘These eggs will be seen in early spring 
on the lower leaves, and look like strings of 
beads. Soon the little larvae, the so called 
“worms,” hatch out and commence to eat, and 
perforate the leaves so that they look sievelike. 
As they grow. like all insect larva they shed 
their skins, and soon they are green, dotted 
with black. In three or four weeks they are 
full grown, and go into the ground, or just be- 
neath the old leaves, and spin their cocoons, in 
which they pupate. Ina week or two another 
brood of flies comes forth, and the same round 
is repeated, except that these pass the entire 
winter as pupw. As Mr. Crane says, white 
hellebore—one ounce to a pailful of water—will 
kill them, and should be put on as soon as the 
small holes show that the insects are at work, 
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before the leaves are fully out. I find a very 
dilute mixture of London purple or Paris green 
—half a teaspoonful to two gallons of water — 
will kill them quickly. It is much more effec- 


tive than the hellebore; and as every gardener 


or orchardist will have it at hand it will often 
be more convenient than the hellebore. No 
one need fear harm from the poison. So little 
is used, and this at so early a date, not a trace 
will be on the currants when ready for picking. 
PARIS GREEN FOR POTATO-BEETLES. 

Mr. J. E. Walker (see GLEANINGS for July 1) 
is quite wrong in suggesting that you can not 
poison mature potato-beetles with London pur- 
ple and Paris greepv. I always apply it on the 
potatoes as soon as they are up, and always kill 
the mature beetles. and so prevent egg-laying. 
This is a sure remedy, and saves much work. I 
apply it to the young vines by sprinkling it on 
dry, mixed with plaster, 1 |b. to 75 of the plas- 
ter. Later I spray the potato-vines, when they 
get large. using 1 lb. of poison to 200 gallons of 
water. Let al] remember Prof. Gillett’s discov- 
ery. that a little fresh lime, thoroughly slacked, 
mixed with the London purple and water, will 
prevent all burning of the foliage. We may 
use two or three pounds to one of London pur- 
ple. This is a very important discovery. 

THE WHITE HAIRY COW-KILLER. 

There is a large, hairy, ant-like, wingless in- 
sect, found from Indiana south to the Gulf, that 
is red, banded with black. It has no wings, 
and can sting with terrible effect. I suppose 
that is whyit is called cow-killer. It sometimes 
kills bees. I have illustrated this insect in my 
Manual, p. 427. I have just received another 
species of cow-killer, much resembling the pre- 
ceding in form and size, but covered above with 
long white hair, and beneath with very black 
hair. This comes from M. H. Mendelson, Ven- 
tura, California. The name of the insect is 
Sphero opthalmus sackenti. He says it is 
common in orchards and timbered lands. Mr. 
M. has discovered that this species, like our 
eastern cow-killer, can use its long curved 
sting with tremendous effect. Mr. M. wishes 
to know through GLEANINGS something of its 
history. I presume it is predaceous, and lives 
on other insects. It would be interesting to 
know if it kills bees. I presume the male would 
be smaller, and would have wings. The genus 
Sphero opthalmus consists of many species, of 
which several live in California. 

Mr. Theodore Lohf sends me three insects 
from Brighton, Colorado, for which he wishes 
a brief description in GLEANINGS. The first 
one, he says, is very voracious and very numer- 
ous. It walks into the hive, seizes a bee, and 
walks off with it. Mr. L. thinks the bee is kill- 
ed utterly at once. I find that this bug (for it 
is a true bug) is known as Ampiomerus cras- 
sipes. Fab. Its head, thorax, scutellum, thick- 
ened base of the wing-covers, and legs, are dull 
red, or, better, dusky red. The narrow posterior 
border of the-thorax, and thickened portions of 
the wing covers, are white, while the mem- 
braneous portion of the wing-covers. and the 
under side of the thorax, are black. The under 
side of the abdomen is transversely striped with 
black and white. The insect is about the size 
and form of the common black squash-bug. 
The record of this insect’s habits is important, 
and sol have given quite a full description. I 
think it may well be called the Colorado bee- 
killing bug. 

The seeond insect I would call the zebra 
locust. It is beautifully speckled with black, 
white, and red. The name is Dactylotum pic- 
tum. This insect is not yet full grown. Itis 
three-fourths of an inch long, and, when full 
grown, will be twice as large. 


fat ENERO LY 
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The third one is a long slim green grassho 
per, with spearlike horns, or antenn. The 
name is Merops Wyomingensis. It is ME 
able for its slim form, pointed front, and heavy 
spearlike horns. The two last feed on plants. 
I should like several more of all of these. 

LADY-BIRD BEETLES. 

These beautiful rounded beetles are known, 
admired, and not dreaded and abhorred, by 
nearly every one. The eggs are laid on the 
leaves of plants that are infested with plant- 
lice or some other insects. The elongated spi- 
nous or hairy larve are active, and so soberly 
garbed that they are rarely seen except when 
we shake the branches of trees and plants over 
a Sheet or umbrella, when they fall and are dis- 
covered. These larve are our good friends, as 
they feed not alone on plant-lice, but on the 
eggs of potato-beetles and other injurious spe- 
cies of insects. Last year the plum-trees in 
many sections were terribly devastated by plant- 
lice, and were saved from serious injury, and, 
ae mat total destruction, by a host of these 
ady-beetle larve that came to feast on the lice 
and save the trees. The beetles are yellow or 
red, dotted with black, or black dotted with 
red. They are also our good friends, as Mr. J. 
E. Walker says in GLEANINGS, July 1, page 515. 
They feed on the eggs of the potato-beetles. 
They are ravenous feed- 
ers; and as they devour 
many kinds of our nox- 
ious insects they do im- 
mense good. They pu- 
pate on the twigs, leaves, 
or sometimes on the fruit 
of the plum (see Fig. 1) 
and apple. I inclose fig- 
ures of the beetle (Fig.2) 
and pupa (Fig. 1) of the 
species that did so much 
to rid us of the plum 
plant-lice last summer. It 
is one of our largest spe- 
cies. As will be seen, both 
the beetle and pupa are 
enlarged. The pupa re- 
sembles both the larva 
and the beetle. I have 
seen these pupz so thick 
on a twig that they re- 
minded one of a cluster 
of currants. This species 
is *“Anatis 15-punctata,”’ 
Oliv. Mr. Walker’s inter 
saw was not correct. 





Fig. 1.—PUPA OF BEETLE. 


retation of what he 
he beetles lay their 
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yellow eggs on the leaves or twigs, and never 
care for them more. I presume the beetle was 
accidentally near a larva, or, possibly, its own 
pupa-case from which it had escaped. This 
may not be the correct explanation; but it 


LADY BIRD BEETLE. 


is 
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the best one that I can give. It certainly was 
not brooding on its young, for that is not their 
way of doing things. The beetles lay many 
eggs. 

LIPPIA LANCEOLATA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


I have received a small inconspicuous flower 
from Mr. F. H. Petts, Warsaw, Mo., which he 
says is constantly crowded with bees. This 
roves to be Lippia lanceolata, or fog-fruit. 
t belongs to the same family as the blue and 
white vervains— Verbena hastata and V. urtici- 
folia, which I have long observed to be among 
our best honey-plants. I have no recollection 
of ever hearing of this lippia as a honey-plant 
till now; but as it is so closely related to our 
verbenas we might expect it to possess virtue in 
this direction. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 16. 


{Many thanks. friend Cook, for giving us the 
minutiz of the habits of the currant-worm. As 
both you and friend Crane recommend the same 
treatment, the difference is not material. You 
speak of Paris green doin no harm when put 
on so early; but, my dea “ye Cook, the eur- 
rant-worms are trying heed to make a stand 
against us even now, when our fruit is dead 
ripe. As the hellebore we get at the drugstore 
is labeled ** Poison,” and an antidote is printed 
on each label, I hesitated somewhat about dust- 
ing the powder on the fruit when we were pick- 
ing it; so Il used pyrethrum, which seems to 
answer equally we I. if not better; and this, I 
am told, is harmless, even if put right on the 
fruit. My impression was. that friend Walker 
was making a mistake; but as we have had 
some potato-bugs that acted quite stubborn and 
contrary when we tried to poison them, I con- 
cluded it was best to let the statement go into 
print. feeling sure that you or some other good 
friend would straighten us out where we were 
wrong. I am very glad to know that the addi- 
tion of lime prevents Paris green from injuring 
the foliage. I have for some time objected to 
poison for potatoes on this account; and, by the 
way, where our potatoes grew real rank and 
strong, we have had but little trouble of Jate 
years from the potato-beetle. During the past 
spring, however, when the potatoes were so 
saturated with wetness that their life was al- 
most drowned out of them, the beetles oa pees 
to think it a fine opportunity to pitch in and e¢ 
them up, and therefore we have resorted to poi- 
son once more. | as Be 


———a 
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INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


— 





EVEN DOOLITTLE BAFFLED. 





It would seem that enough has already been 
written on this subject; but after the experi- 
ences of this season I am led to ask, “Is there 
any mode of safe introduction of queens?” I 
thought I had mastered the subject, and had 
settled down contented in the thought that. in 
the hatching-brood plan, the caged-bees B pes 
as given in my book, and the large wire-cloth 
cage. to stick into the combs over bisects 
brood, allowing the queen to stay here with the 
young bees till she had filled the cells under 
this cage with eggs, we had something perfect, 
or so nearly so that no one need lose any queen, 
when. to my chagrin, I have to acknowledge 
that I don’t know how to introduce a queen 
successfully every time. If this is to be said of 
one who has been in the business of handling 
queens almost constantly for fifteen years, is it 
any wonder that the novice handles and tries 
to introduce queens * with fear and trembling”? 
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If not out of place I wish to tell a bit of experi- 
ence. 

“The latter part of June, on a Saturday, I took 
a@ queen away from a moderately strong colony 
of peaceable Italian bees, and late that after- 
noon a choice queen came to me in the mails, 
quite unexpectedly. I thought, to put the cage 
wire-cloth. side down over this colony, and leave 
her for safe keeping till Monday morning, was 
the best thing I could do, as it was now nearly 
dark. I did not notice that the wire cloth did 
not go back clear over the candy-hole, which 
was covered with thick manilla paper; so I 
ignorantly started to introduce this queen just 
exactly according to directions accompanying 
the cages sent out by the editor of GLEANINGS; 
for when I went to look after the queen on 
Monday I found that the bees had cut through 
the paper, when there was just room for one 
bee to get at the candy ata time at the back 
end of the wire cloth, and that they had eaten 
out the candy and liberated the queen. Well, 
thought I, she will be all right, for this is the 
common mode of introduction nowadays. Open- 
ing the hive I soon came to a ball of hissing 
bees, and I knew that my choice queen was in 
peril. I liberated her from from the bees with 
smoke. and caged her on hatching brood with 
one of the large, open-mouthed wire-cloth 
cages. I now left her four days, when I found 
the cage balled with bees on opening the hive. 
I now waited two days more, or eight days from 
the time the queen was taken out, when I took 
out every frame and shook off the bees and cut 
the queen-cells, thus leaving the colony hope- 
lessly queenless, save the queen that was in the 
cage, at which there were still a few bees 
gnawing. I now had them in the condition in 
which all authorities suid they would take a 
queen. Two days later] found plenty of eggs 
in the cells under the cage, and the bees quiet 
all through the hive and on the cage, while the 
queen looked as large and plump as any laying 
queen does. I said.** Now Iam all right: so 
I took off the cage and set the frame with her 
on it, walking around quietly in the hive. In 
an hour I opened the hive, only to find the 
queen balled again, with two of her legs badly 
crippled, when I got her released. She was 
caged again and left till she again laid under 
the cage. I now took the frame out, removed 
the cage, and watched her some minutes on the 
comb, when I set it down on the outside of the 
hive, took another frame out and stood it up 
beside the first, so the queen was between them, 
the same as she would bein the hive. I fre- 
quently do this; and, if the queen is not molest- 
ed, set the twoin the hive together so the queen 
is not frightened. and find it a good thing. In 
a moment or two! parted the frames, and the 
queen was all right. 

Just then I was called to the house a few 
moments, when I returned to set the frames in 
the hive. I thought I would peep in and see if 
the queen was all right between the two combs, 
when, to my surprise, and, 1 might add, disgust, 
I saw alittle ball of bees about the size of a 
walnut, and my choice queen stung to death in 
the center. I now take back all I have said, 
that no queen need be lost if care and persever- 
ance are used with this open-mouthed-cage 
plan. I said, * Doolittle, you are adunce; you 
missed some cell, and they have hatched a 
young queen;” so, to test the matter, I gave a 
frame of larve to them, when. lo! I was nota 
**dunce ” after all, for I found plenty of queen- 
cells in progress three days after. The next 
day a swarm came out, and I thought to hive 
it right in with this queenless colony, and thus 
secure a big yield of basswood honey, as bass- 
wood was then at its best. I soon had all the 
bees shaken off the combs from four to five feet 
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from the entrance to the hive, combs put back, 
excepting the one with queen-cells on it, a full 
set of sections put on, and the swarm and the 
bees shaken off their combs, entering their hive 
together. By the way, this is the proper way 
to hive a swarm in a hive already having a col- 
ony in it, if we wish to prevent having a part 
or all of the swarm killed. Now, thought I, 
they have a queen, and are in good sha The 
next day they appeared to work as if all was 
right; but on the early morning of the fourth 
day after the swarm was hived I chanced by 
this hive, when I saw a ball of bees at the en- 
trance, and, upon examination, found my clip- 
ped queen, which I hived with the swarm, all 
scraped by the bees till she was hairless, but 
otherwise unharmed, as she has since proved 
by giving to another colony. 

After noon of this day ieee. to try this 
colony at cell-building by my plan: so at three 
o’clock I gave them 23 cell-cups, prepared in 
the usual way. Yesterday I took away 20 nice 
queen-cells nearly ready to hatch, and left one 
to see if they would accept a queen hatched in 
their own hive.* 

This story has spun out pretty long; but as 
itis something different from any thing I have 
ever experienced before. or ever read about, I 
thought I might be pardoned for telling it. I 
have also lost a queen by the caged-bees plan 
this summer, which heretofore I had considered 
sure, and one or two losses have been reported. 
I now, instead of dropping the queen down into 
the box of bees, after they have been caged 
three or four hours, as I formerly did, put her 
in a round wire-cloth cage having a hollow 
stopper, which is filled with enough Good candy 
so it will take the bees three or four hours to 
eat it out. In this way I am successful; but 
how long it will last Ido not know. Giving a 
queen to frames of hatching brood is safe if the 
proper temperature is maintained and the hive 
is made tight; but, alas! many fail here, as 
many private letters tell me. Who will give us 
an absolutely safe plan? G. M. DooLirrLe. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


[It has been our experience, that there is oc- 
casionally some one particular colony that ab- 
solutely refuses to accept a queen, no matter 


what method of introduction we use. It isa 
rule laid down in our apiaries, not to fuss with 
them very much, but to give them acell in a 
protector, at the same time keeping away all 
unsealed larve. If this fails we give them a 
very little young larve from a choice queen, 
and allow them to follow their own sweet will 
in rearing a mother from the start. 

We have also observed that, when a queen 
has been once balled, she is more apt to be 
balled again, even when given to strange bees. 
There is a sort of odor from the anger of ball- 
ing bees that still clings to the queen, we think: 
and whenever she is released again. the bees 
take the initiative and seem to think that, be- 
cause the queen has been balled once, she is 
therefore undesirable. 

You misunderstand our method of introduc- 
ing queens, or, at least, do not correctly state it 
above. We formerly used a mailing-cage, the 
wire cloth of which did not quite cover the 
eandy-hole; but we found this faulty because 
the bees would gnaw in to the queen too soon. 
We now use a cage made on the same principle, 
only it takes the bees from 48 to 60 hours to get 
to the queen; and even then it takes her a con- 
siderable length of time to discover how to get 
out. A quarter-inch hole is bored into the end 


*This is the largest number of perfect queen- 
cells with only two missing I ever had built by one 
colony at one time. 
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of the cage. This hole, being so small, allows 
only one bee to gnaw at the candy ata time, 
and therefore the operation of releasing is nec- 
essarily slow—just what we want. 

We recommend this method to beginners be- 
cause its application is exceedingly simple; and 
then we caution further not to open the hive, 
as disturbance is liable to set the bees to ball- 
ing the queen. Now, while the method does 
not give invariable success, in nine cases out of 
ten it works. From numerous experiments and 
observations which we have made, we have 
come to the conclusion that opening the hive 
just as the queen is released is quite apt to 
make the bees ball her. The poor little chaps 
know that something is wrong, and, by a mis- 
taken notion, put the blame all on the queen. 
We do not know positively that this is the case, 
but only surmise that it may be so, in view of 
our experiments; for we can judge only by re- 
sults and the behavior of the bees under certain 
conditions. 

Your footnote suggests to us anotheridea. We 
have found that colonies that are the meanest 
about accepting a queen are, as a general rule, 
excellent cell-builders. How does this coincide 
with your experience ?] 


rf 
NOTES FROM A. N. DRAPER. 


DOOLITTLE’S METHOD OF REARING QUEENS. 





The imported queen came to hand. I thought 
I had lost her, but I think she is all right, as I 
saw lots of young brood in the hive a few mo- 
ments ago; but I could not take time to look 
her up. I think you are making a big mistake 
in advising the use of your shipping-cage for 
the purpose of introducing queens. followed 
your advice, and tried it. The bees were still 
trying to ball the queen in the cage after 48 
hours. I went to the shop and gota cage that 
is just — enough to admit of a small corn- 
cob at each end for a stopper. I use these cages 
just about a foot long. I find that they are 
just the thing where bees will persist in balling 
a queen, as the queen can just walk clear away 
from where the bees are trying to ball her. I 
don’t know whether this idea has ever been 
published before or not; but I have been usin 
these long cages for several years with goc 
success. 

I am surprised at Manum’s advice on page 
493, July lst No. of GLEANINGS. Is it possible 
that Manum has never heard of Doolittle’s 
method of starting queen-cells? Manum’s way 
of handling the old hive is all right to get plen- 
ty of royal jelly, then you must stop right there 
and follow Doolittle to the letter if you want 
the very best queens. At first I had a good 
deal of trouble to get a quill in proper shape so 
that I could handle the little three-day-old lar- 
va to advantage. Now I use any kind of quill; 
simply shave it down to about ¥ of an inch in 
width at the point where you want to use it to 
lift the larva, then press the point of the quill 
against the side of a hot smoker, when the 
quill can be made to assume any shape desired, 
and it will retain this shape on being removed 
from the smoker. By no plan that I have ever 
tried can I get queens so uniformly good as by 
the Doolittle plan. When I want real light- 
colored queens I get the whitest wax possible 
to make my queen-cell cups of. It is interest- 
ing to make part of the cells of white wax and 


part of colored or dark wax, and note the 
result. 
On page 829, American Bee Journal, Mr. 


Doolittle pr of ‘‘ring-straked, speckled, 
and spotted,” ete. Why not rear queens with 
the “ ring-straked, speckled, and spotted” pre- 
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dominating? If you want a dark spot, simply 
bore a little hole in a white wax cell, after 
the embryo queen has been sealed over, by 
first cutting into the base of the cell and care- 
fully observing how the queen is facing. The 
hole can be placed ae where the dark spot 
is wanted. Then fill the hole up with dark- 
colored wax. I am trying several of them now, 
to see if I can start a spotted variety. 

My honey-flow was of short duration—only 
about ten days. It comes in slowly some days 
yet. The best yield was when the ground was 
wet, and especially when there were heavy 
dews during the night. Just as soon as the 
dew was not heavy in the morning, the honey- 
flow ceased. I had never noticed this so closel 
as I did this summer, from the fact that I have 
been turning my horses out in the pasture every 
night. and then going after them myself on 
foot, the first thing in the morning. I have 
been noticing the Spanish needle some too, 
lately. Itisin great abundance, and is thrifty 
and large for the time of year, probably on ac- 
count of so much rain. 

I have just examined the hive with imported 
queen. I found her majesty all right, with con- 
siderable brood, end I immediately prepared 
two dozen queen-cell cups and placed the young 
larvee in them, according to the most improved 
method. I shall replace nearly all of my queens 
yet this fall and summer. I am satished, that 
**around the queen centers all there is in mod- 
ern bee culture.”” With extra good queens, suec- 
cess is far more certain. 

Friend Stone writes me that the Chicago 
meeting of the Illinois State Association will 
be about the time of the opening of the World’s 
Fair. We ought to have a large attendance. 

A. N: DRAPER. 

Upper Alton, Illinois, July 4. 


[The idea that new white comb furnishes 
queen-cells producing queens of lighter color 
than those reared from cells built on dark comb 
was brought up and discussed years ago; but I 
do not now recollect just what the fina) decision 
was. Iam inclined to doubt, however, that a 
dark spot could be produced on a queen in the 
way suggested. | BD is 
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AN ARTISTIC STUDY FOR THOSE WHO 
LIKE IT. 





HOW TO MAKE COPIES ON PAPER OF BASS- 
WOOD LEAVES, ETC, 





The end and aim of all knowledge and ob- 
servation is to produce rational, thinking, 
human beings: and I believe that study and 
observation in the realm of nature is one of 
the most important of the means employed, 
and one that ought to be encouraged in every 
one of us, and especially by the young; for 
always and ever the young are the hope and 
strength of the future. 

One of the best and most beautiful ways of 
studying leaves, grasses, anda myriad of nat- 
ural objects of similar nature (aside from the 
objects themselves) is to have a precise and 
exact duplicate—a leaf, for instance, where you 
may get a complete drawing of every fiber, 
vein, and part, with all exactness, and with the 
utmost regard to detail. A little practice and 
pains is all that is needed. Now for the man- 
ner of operating. 

Select a leaf of strawberry, maple, or any 
other that you desire to have an exact copy of, 
and determine what side of the same you shall 
copy, and commence as follows: Take a sheet 
of smooth paper, somewhat larger than the 
object or leaf, and smoke it black over a tallow 
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candle, lamp, or stove—over any thing, so as to 
get a deposit of soot upon the paper. Smoke 
evenly and not too thickly. Lay the paper on 
a smooth surface, and gently drop a leaf, the 
desired side down, on the black surface. Put 
anoth:r paper over the Jeaf, and gently press 
and slightly rub over all portions of the object 
underneath, being extremely careful that the 
leaf does not move sidewise. Having prepared 
a nice clean sheet of smooth white paper for 
your finished picture, take the leaf with an up- 
right motion, or with a pin, from the black 
surface, and place the leaf on the fine paper. 
Lay a very clean paper over the leaf as before, 
and press and rub as before, using. great care. 
Remove the leaf as before, and a perfect copy 
of the objects is before you, better than can 4 
drawn by hand. 

The picture as it is now will be injured with 
the slightest rub or contact with any moving 
surface; but it can be made as durable as need 
be, or as any print, by spraying the same with 
artists’ crayon fixative, made as follows: 1 part 
white gum shellac; 3 parts alcohol; or you can 
fix the picture moderately fast by putting some 
strong coffee in a shallow dish and floating for 
a moment the picture, face down, upon it. The 
coffee will give the paper a tint, but that is no 
great objection. If it is, then use fresh milk; 
but the fixative is a little the best. 

I have seen books of such collections that 
hundreds of dollars could not buy. 

You may not do the best work at first; but 
then, you can not expect that amount of suc- 
cess at any thing any more than at this. You 
will ‘“‘get there” if you keep trying. The 
process is adapted to all flat objects, but more 
especially plant life. If the perusal of such a 
collection will give you half the enjoyment 
and serve but half the means of study and in- 
struction it did the writer he will feel abundant- 
ly repaid. A GLEANINGS READER. 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








HOFFMAN FRAMES. 


MISS EMMA WILSON DISCOURSES ON THE CON- 
VENIENCE OF SELF-SPACING FRAMES. 


For many years Dr. Miller has been opposed 
to having more than one kind of frames in his 
hives. But of late the matter of fixed dis- 
tances and thick top-bars having been dis- 
cussed, he became convinced that something 
else in the way of frames might be better; and 
we have tried various ones until we now have 
nine different kinds, and it has become no light 
affliction. Fortunately we have kept our ex- 
periments confined to the home apiary, the 
out-apiaries having one kind of frame. 

We both agreed that we wanted thick top- 
bars. That much we settled on. Dr. Miller 
came to the conclusion that fixed distances 
were a necessity, while I didn’t object, provid- 
ing they could be handled as easily. But I 
felt quite inclined to rebel whenever I came to 
handle a hive with fixed distances, because it 
seemed to me it took more time. 

This spring it fell to my lot to do the first 
overhauling of all the hives with the different 
kinds of new frames. And what asweet time 
of it I did have! I found the wedges very 
tightly glued in, and. to add to the difficulty. 
the excessive rains had swelled every thing 
until they were wedged in, glued in. and swell- 
edin. We had been using two wedges to each 
hive, pushing one down at each end of the 
hive. They had been carelessly pushed so 
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close to the end of the hive that there was not 
room enough left to insert a chisel. That was 
one reason they were so troublesome to get out. 
In every case I had trouble in getting them out. 
Finally Icame to oné I labored over in vain. 
After getting | ad red in the face with m 
exertions, I told Dr. Miller I didn’t believe 
wanted any thing more to do with the Hoffman 
frames. (You see, we had both agreed before 
this that the Hoffman, all things considered, 
was the best of the new frames). He laughed 
a little, and said, ‘Don’t be too hasty in your 
conclusions. The fault may be in us rather 
than in the system. Perhaps our wedging is 
not right. We will try the wedge we use in 
supers, and see how it will work.” Then he 
came and dug out the wedges in pieces, and we 
replaced them by one of the super wedges. 
This wedge is simply a straight stick, about 17 
inches by 4 by 4. We pushit down between 
the side of the hive and the-dummy, nearly to 
the bottom at one end, then push the top end 
of the stick just below the surface at the other 
end of the hive. This leaves the stick diago- 
nally across the side of the hive. I think 
instructions have been given to push the wedge 

artly down and then twist it around to make 
it tighter. Our hives will not admit of this. 

Well, after trying these wedges we found 
they worked nicely. I have not had any trou- 
ble getting wedges out since. And now after 

etting more used to manipulating it Iam in 
ove with the Hoffman. I am sure I can han- 
dle them more rapidly than the old frames. It 
took mea good while to believe it, but I can. 
And I am very sure I do not kill nearly as many 
bees with them either. With the old frames 
we have so many brace-combs that it’s almost 
impossible to handle the frames without killin 
bees. These brace-combs are generally fille 
with honey; and every time they are pried 
apart the bees will cluster on them to get the 
honey; and when you go to replace your combs 
it is almost impossible to dislodge them. Some 
of them are sure to be killed—indeed, a good 
many of them, unless the operator is very care- 
ful and works very slowly. It is often a ques- 
tion as to which is more valuable—your time or 
the bees. Still. one dreadfully hates to killa 
bee unnecessarily, and you will be very apt to 
take the time, much as you dislike to. 

With the Hoffman, by taking out the dummy 
and one frame, you can push all the frames at 
one time and take a frame out of the opposite 
side, or you can part them and take one out 
from the center—in fact, you can handle them 
about as you please, and no danger from brace- 
combs either. True,some bees may be killed 
by being squeezed between the parts of the 
frames that touch; but bees are not so likely 
to stick to wood as they are to brace-combs 
daubed with honey. 

With the old frames, each one must be care- 
fully spaced; and, no matter how careful you 
are, they will not all be spaced just at equal 
distances. To be sure. the brace-combs will 
help. If you do not change the order of your 
combs you can push your brace-combs tightly 
together and they will be spaced about as be- 
fore. But this very help is a hindrance, as 
here is where the killing of the bees comes in; 
and to avoid this you must take just so much 
time to get them out of your way. With the 
Hoffman you can give the frames a quick push, 
and push half a dozen of them in place at once. 
and feel sure the spacing is all right. 

Then their being all ready to haul is another 
item in their favor. The hive may be picked 
up and placed in any position, and you are sure 
there is no danger of queens being killed by 
frames getting out of place, as every thing is 
snug and firm. 
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And, oh the comfort of not having to use any 
sticky honey-board! I believe that is best of 
all. And here again you save both time and 
bees. Just try putting on a honey-board that 
has been taken off a strong colony where the 
burr-combs are filled with honey, and see if it 
doesn’t take both time and patience to get it 
on again and not kill any bees. 

Our Hoffmans are mostly those that were 
first sent out from Medina, and we have not 
tried the latest so thoroughly. 

Marengo, IIl., July 16. EmmaA WILSON. 

{We do not wonder that you “ grew red in the 
face’ in trying to pull the wedges out: so did 
we. To confess, we shal! have to acknowledge 
that the use of wedges in connection with the 
Hoffman frame was a scheme of our own; but 
after using them one season we pulled them all 
out, even for use in the old-style Hoffman. We 
have learned that the V edges to the Hoffman 
end-bars render keying-up unnecessary, kill al- 
most no bees, and, contrary to what you might 
expect, propolis offers very little interference. 
The last time we talked with Mr. Hoffman he 
assured us that wedges were not necessary, pro- 
viding the V edges were used; and we are sat- 
isfied that he is right. If you like the old-style 
Hoffman frames—and they were a very good 
frame—you will be delighted with the new 
ones. And those burr-combs! How any sane 
bee-keeper who has tried the burr-comb and non- 
burr-comb frames side by side can declare for 
the former is beyond our comprehension. Per- 
haps no one has ever done so; but quite a num- 
ber who have not used the thick top-bars insist 
that they do not find the burr-combs any in- 
convenience, and, on the contrary, they argue 
they are a necessity, because the bees need little 
ladders to climb up into the upper story. Our 
bees store honey above the thick-top-bar frame 
as nicely and as readily as above old thin-top- 
bar frames. No, no, no! when the bee-spaces 
are only 4% inch, bees do not need ladders to 
climb up into the supers. 

You have described exactly the two impor- 
tant features of the Hoffman frame; viz., being 
always ready for moving, and being more easily 
handled. It is a great comfort to be able to 
split the brood-chamber into perpendicular 
halves or quarters; to shove over the whole or 
a part of a set of frames at one operation, with- 
out being obliged to finger over each frame in 
order to get room to pull out the middle frame, 
and then afterward spacing them all back, on 
the cut-and-try plan. About half of our apiary 
is on Hoffman frames, and the other half on the 
old thin-top-bar frames and some old Hoffman 
frames. We have a splendid opportunity for 
testing the relative merits of each. Our boys 
are just enthusiastic over the new self-spacing 
frames, and they are very anxious to have us 
get the old combs on loose frames out as soon as 
possible, because, as they say, they can save 
time, stings. and bother all around.] E. R. R. 


rr pe 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


THE CONSOR PLAN. 





John Consor’s idea, advanced in the Progress- 
ive Bee-keeper of May, to give the queen plenty 
of combs that she may not be restricted in lay- 
ing her eggs, I believe is correct. This summer 
we had three colonies run on the Consor plan 
to prevent swarming, and they did not swarm. 
We liked the system, except the trouble of hav- 
ing to hunt out the queens every ten days, 
which is quite a task in such enormous colonies: 
but they gave large surplus..:We had a few 
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colonies that did nearly as well. I don’t know 
but it was just as profitable. Once in seven 
days I would open the hives and take out a 
comb of brood near the center, each time tak- 
ing out the same comb, which would not weak- 
en the colony very much nor stop its working 
in sections. If I put in two empty combs, only 
one would be filled with brood, the other with 
honey, and the work in sections would cease or 
go very slowly for a few days; but if only one 
was given, the queen would nearly every time 
fill it full of eggs, and, at the end of a week, the 
eggs would be hatching into larve. If 1 found 
queen-cells I broke off those I found without 
hunting much for them, and inverted the 
combs; not having to hunt for the queens, the 
work could be more quickly done. In hybrid or 
black colonies that are very large it is often 
very difficult to find the queen, especially ja 
black colony, as the bees run so. 

The colonies worked on the Consor plan, one 
colony gave two 36-lb. supers full, and 8 sec- 
tions. making eighty 1-lb. sections. Another 
colony did nearly as well, giving 82 sections; 
but their queen was lost. We gave another 
from a nucleus hive, and saved the queen-cells. 

The third colony lost its queen also; and 
when another was given it killed her, and they 
were slow to work in sections. 

One colony in the apiary, let alone, gave two 
supers full of sections; 72 one-pound sections, 
and 10 eighty-pound section-cases. As it was 
near the house I took no brood from it, and it 
did not swarm; and all three of the above good 
colonies are now slowly working on their third 
supers. Even small colonies are bringing in a 
little honey daily. If our colonies had been in 
good condition this spring we should have 
secured a good spring crop of horiey. 

Roseville, Ill., Aug. 1. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


[If we understand the Consor plan.it is a 
good deal on the principle used by the Dadants 
or sO many years with success. Their large 
hives give queens unrestricted room for egg- 
laying, and herein is the secret, as it seems to 
us, of a large hive. We applied the same 
principle this summer to our eight-frame Dove- 
tailed hives. By tiering them up three or four 
bodies high we made a large hive, tree-shaped, 
something as the bees have itin nature. The 
queen occupied two, and sometimes three 
stories; but the bees did not swarm—no, not 
even building queen-cells. This plan is not 
practical, however, except in the production of 
extracted honey. When running for comb 
honey we do not see how it is possible to avoid 
more or less swarming, because the brood-nest 
must be contracted to some extent in order to 
force the bees into the sections in the first 
place. | 





HEADS OF GRAIN 


A HEAVY FLOW OF HONEY AT RENO, NEV. 


As I have read GLEANINGS for weeks and 
have failed to see our prospering State and flow 
of honey mentioned, it makes me feelas though 
it were time to give our neighboring States an 
idea of what we are doing in the line of bees 
and honey. 

We are enjoying a large and wonderful flow 
at present. Ihave one swarm that I transfer- 
red out of an old-style box hive into a Dove- 
tailed hive, July 4th; and on the 24th I received 
48 one-pound sections, well sealed. I have a 
large number of the hives that you made in 
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your factory in Medina, and I am well pleased 
with them. The improved Hoffman frame is 
the best that I ever saw, and I have been in the 
business for eight years. I started first in 
Morrow Co.. O., and have started and built up 
three different apiaries in that time, with the 
best of success. I attribute my success to the 
A BC book and GLEANINGsS, although I have 
read many other works, and practiced them to 
asmall extent; but when I get puzzled I fall 
back on the A BC book for information, and 
hardly ever fail to be successful in my under- 
taking. As long asI have been in the business, 
this is the first attempt to write to any paper. 
Reno, Nevada, July 23. JAMES CLAGETT. 


WHY THE BEES ARE CARRYING EACH OTHER 
OFF. 

I see my bees are carrying one another off. 
Two bees will come out of the hive; one has 
hold of the other, and will pull and tug and 
buzz away until one gets started with its load, 
and away they both go. Sometimes they get 
on the ground in front of the hive. The one 
can not rise with the other, and they will part. 
and finally they will rise (both of them) and 
return to the hive. I have seen a few separate 
in the air. and both bees will fly off by them- 
selves. What does mean? This is carried on 
extensively, sometimes five or six coming out 
at the same time. and it would appear as 
though one half was trying to carry off the 
other half. They have not swarmed this sea- 
son, have plenty of brood, both sealed and un- 
sealed, and some colonies are storing surplus in 
supers. Won. MILLER. 

¢mporia, Kan., June 27. 


m[We can not suggest the trouble with your 
bees unless perchance a part of them are affect- 
ed with bee-paralysis. Bees having this dis- 
ease are shiny black; their abdomens appear 
distended. and the legs and wings. particularly 
the latter. show in some specimens a tremulous 
motion. Such bees may be found crawling 
around the entrance and in the grass: and al- 
though we have never observed it. it is possible 
that the healthy bees may attempt to carry 
them away in the air. If your bees are not 
thus affected there is something the matter 
with those bees that are carried away. They 
may have been injured in the brood form.] 


GRADING HONEY BY COMMISSION MEN. 


Mr. Root:—We think you have hit the nail 
on the head at last in regard to grading. 
You say. “ Let us hear from commission men 
especially,”’ or words to that effect. Is not that 
the way to get the matter solved? Weas bee- 
keepers may know better than any others what 
honey is, and which is the best; but unless we 
supply the consumer we can not tell how to 
grade or classify it to suit the trade (for the 
very object of grading and classification is to 
be satisfactory to the consumer). This as bee- 
keepers we can not know; but the man who is 
a dealer in honey knows it in exact proportion 
to his experience. and it is to him that we must 
look for instruction in this matter. The mean- 
ing of the terms of trade, * fancy.” * choice.” 
ete.. may be different from what we understand 
them to be. and the taste of the public may be 
different from ours. It is the commission man 
and dealer who understands these things best. 


BEE-ENEMIES AMONG THE FEATHERED TRIBE 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 

The worst enemy among the feathered tribe 

that the bees have here is a species that makes 

the sweetest music for our April and May 
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mornings. “He” is fiery red, and sings more 
beautifully than the Baltimore oriole of your 
latitude. “She” is more modest in her color- 
ing, yellow being the prevailing hue. There is 
another bird. about the size of my scarlet ene- 
my, who is of arich blackish brown. His note 
is also very sweet. These birds subsist entirely 
on er f They crush the bee and sip the con- 
tents of the honey-sac, and then reject the 
fragments of their victim and catch another. 
They are far worse than the bee-martin or 
king-bird, although the latter are bad enough. 
I kill the bee-martin on sight. The other birds 
work havoc, but I can’t tind itin my heart to 
kill them. 

The robbers raided two weak hives here late- 
ly. Following a suggestion in the book you 
sent me, I scented a rag with musk and dropped 
it into the assaulted hive over night. It worked 
like magic, and restored peace to the apiary in 
some way. Probably the robbers were killed 
on their return home. T. S. Forp. 

Columbai, Miss., July 27. 


A BEE-KEEPER IN TROUBLE (?). 

Last magnember I dug a well, and found silver 
and tin. have been trying to work it. I find 
it mostly tin. There is no one here who knows 
how to reduce the ore. Itisin great quantity, 
beyond estimate. I think fully 6 per cent of 
the ore is pure tin. Knowing this, | thought it 
would turn up something before now. We 
have the best of courage, but no money. If you 
‘an tell us how to reduce the ore I shall have a 
fortune, and pay up and be a life subscriber. 

Sni Mills, Mo., July 19. ED. L. Lorp. 


{Well, friend Lord, I do not know but that I 
made a mistake in the heading; in fact. I hope 
I did. You know I am great on wells and 
springs, and every thing of that sort. When- 
ever | buy a piece of land I always feel happy 
in thinking that it is not only so many feet and 
rods and acres on the surface, but that itis all 
mine “way down.” Whenever I see anybody 
digging a well. I am always curious to see 
what there is down under the surface; and had 
I found tin and silver, as you have. I do not 
know but I should have neglected my bees and 
garden, and wasted my money and time, just 
as you have, may be. But perhaps we had bet- 
ter hold on a little. Is there not one among the 
readers ef GLEANINGS Who can tell friend Lord 
how to reduce this ore and “get the tin” ? Of 
course. lam interested, for he is going to take 
GLEANINGS all his life—don’t you see? and then 
I want to see him make a success besides; and 
I want our great nation to have all the tin (and 
silver too) there is to be had. You see, we are 
going to need it after a while, even if we don’t 
just now. Now, old friend, when that well of 
yours gets to panning out, may be I will happen 
down that way, and you will take me through 
the whole thing—won't you ?— even down into 
the well, may be.] A. 3. a 

MOVING TO PASTURES NEW NOT ALWAYS 

PROFITABLE. 

I thought, for the good of all of those who 
were thinking of moving to pastures new. es- 
pecially their bees. I would give’ you some of 
my experience. As usual, we began bee-keep- 
ing with box hives, three in number; bought 
and increased to 120 colonies; then got uneasy, 
and thought we could do better to go south. 
So we sold off all of our personal property, and 
went. The outcome of it all was. we came 
back here in five months. completely broke, and 
sold what bees did not get smothered in going 
down there. for 875. We have started to build 
up another yard. and have six colonies. 

I have read GLEANINGS so much that I have 
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fallen in love with the Home of the Honey- bees. 

I should like to visit you some time, and, above 

all, I should like to get acquainted with some 

of the bee-women. CLARA CUTLER. 
Paw Paw, Mich., July 5. 


MILKWEEDS. 


Mr. Adrian J. Hesse, Bay Shore, N. Y., sends 
one of our common milkweeds, Asclepius cor- 
nuti. He wishes to know why it kills bees. He 


finds bees dead on it, and sent some along with 
the sample that he mailed tome. This is noth- 
ing new or uncommon. The large sticky pollen 
masses catch the bees and hold them as prison- 
ers till they die. I figure the trap in my Man- 
ual. Evenif the bee is strong enough to pull 
away, it drags the large mass of pollen with it, 
and often is regarded as an intruder by the 
other bees, and is dragged forth from the hive 
as relentlessly as are the drones when they are 
no longer useful. We have this species abun- 
dantly on our river-flats, close by the college; 
and although I find the bees made prisoners 
each year. 1 am of the opinion that the flowers 
are more beneficial than harmful to the bees. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A.1.ROOT. 








Before leaving the Pacific States I wish to 
say a few words in general in regard to the 
fruit industry. Somebody has said that the 
fruit crop of California is worth more than the 
gold output. Very likely this is true; but 
every one should remember—in fact, he should 
keep constantly in mind the that people 
fail in fruit-growing in California as well as 
here in Ohio and everywhere east. Even in 
California there is no excellence without great 
labor; and there are places where great sums 
of money have been invested, and yet a major- 
ity of the people say * fruit-farming does not 
pay,’ just as they say here in the east that 
‘farming doesn’t pay.”’ In the suburbs of Pas- 
adena, one of the most beautiful fruit-growing 
regions on the whole Pacific coast, there are 
individuals who will assure you that nobody 
around there makes it pay to grow fruit. And 
now comes another thing that some of you 
friends will hate to hear me say. It is this: 
The great achievements in the way of fruit- 
growing have mostly been accomplished by 
menor companies of large means. There are 
certainly great advantages in doing things by 
the wholesale—that is, if you can get good men 
to look after them and manage them. While 
we were at Santa Paula our good friend Rufus 
Touchton took myself and Mrs. Root around 
among the fruit-growers quite a good deal. 
was especially pleased to be driven through an 
orchard of a hundred acres set to lemons and 
oranges. A very fair illustration of the way 
that hundred-acre orchard looked is given in 
the picture on next page. 

The picture is not one of my taking. The 
Kodak is hardly equal to such a view as I 
wanted, and therefore I purchased a picture 
there that seemed to tell the story as I wanted 
it told. Observe the men in the trees, with 
their sacks strapped about their shoulders; 
see, also, the heaps of fruit, the arrangement 
of boxes. ete. To get an orange grove in full 
bearing like the above. one must labor for years, 
and it must be no slipshod labor. If the owner 
becomes discouraged, and loses heart, the whole 
bottom drops out of his enterprise at once. 
Unless the trees are watered with immense 
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quantities of water they will die in a few 
months or even weeks. But, on the other hand, 
where'a man is full of faith and energy, and 
does every thing in the best manner at just the 
right time, the possibilities are wonderful. But 
so they are here at home where I live and 
where you live. A man who will work for it, 
and who selects fruit adapted to the locality 
where he lives, can produce wonderful results, 
even from a single acre of ground. 

To show you what is possible to do witha 
single orange-tree, 1 submit acut that I found 
in one of the photograph galleries. It is a pic- 
ture from real life, without question; but very 
likely the artist selected the very best specimen 
he could find. Perhaps this picture is one out 
of a thousand, but it is reality. 

Before I go further I wish to say a word more 
in regard to our friend Rufus Touchton, of 
Santa Paula, Ventura Co. Friend T. does not 
belong to the same church that Ido; but for 
all that, Mrs. Root says, and I say amen to it, 
that he and his good wife are two of the nicest 
people we found in California or in any other 
place. Of course, I had to visit their new 
church, which was then in process of construc- 
tion; and ufterward we had a glimpse for the 
first time of the Japanese persimmons as they 
grew on the trees. And, by the way, of all the 
beautiful and luscious fruits that God in his 
love and mercy has given us, it seems to me 
there is nothing much nicer than areal ripe 
Japanese persimmon. Perhaps three-fourths 
of the people who undertake to eat them do 
not like them at all. The trouble is, they are 
stubborn and contrary. You take a person 
who lacks charity, and he would not like a per- 
simmon—funny, isn’t it? Well, let me explain. 
You step up to any of the fruit-stands in 
Los Angeles or any other of the beautiful cities, 
and ask for persimmons, and the dealer will 
give you some mushy, rotten-looking ones. If 
you are one of those suspicious people who have 
learned about * tricks in trade,” and firmly be- 
lieve that every one is bent on swindling you, 
= will say to yourself, if you do not say out 
oud, ‘*Oh, no, my good friend! you can’t come 
any such game on us as that. No doubt you 
would be glad to peddle off your stale rotten 
fruit; and perhaps you think that, because we 
are new comers, you can pull the wool over our 
eyes by that sort of talk; but it is altogether 
too thin.” 

The experienced merchant, who knows how 
to serve his customers as he would like to be 
served himself. and who knows there is more 
money in the golden rule than in any thing else, 
pleasantly replies, ‘‘ I know very well, friends, 
that it looks to you eastern people as if these 
petontanes that I offer you were unfit to eat; 
jut. in fact, they are the only ones that are so 
perfectly ripened as to be really palatable. But 
you must overcome your prejudice a little in 
order to enjoy this really fine fruit. Now, I 
should be quite giad to sell you these firm, 
smooth, handsome ones; but before you can 
eat them you will have to take them home and 
a, them till they are soft and mellow like 
t 11s 

‘Do you mean to say that these soft things, 
that will almost flatten down if you touch them, 
are not spoiled ?” 

‘Exactly; and if you will 
2 gg ong and eat one of thgm. 
with me; and. besides, you Will, 
eat persimmons ever afterw and.’ 

Well, [learned the trick. for such you may 
callit. I picked the softest and most forbid- 
ding-looking ones on the tray that belonged to 
the fruit-stand, and ate them with avidity; 
but when as wise a man as our good friend 
Prof. Cook, and he a college professor too, came 


overcome your 
you will agree 
know how to 
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along. I could not succeed in persuading him 
that they were good to eat, and he gave it up 
with a remark something like this: 

* Well, Bro. Root, some people ney learn to 
- om mushy things, but I am afraid I never 
shall. 

Well, when we were out on that trip with 
friend Touchton we passed a beautifnl-shaped 
tree of Japanese persimmons. It was just a 
model in symmetry and grace; and the beauti- 
ful handsome fruits were set evenly through 
all the tree, just as thick as they could hang on 
the leafless limbs—the leaves had all fallen, 
you see. Why, you would have said, to look at 
that tree, that nature never could have pro- 
duced any thing so faultless. It must have 
been fixed up for an exposition or for a 
fruit-dealer’s catalogue. Why didn’t I take it 
with the Kodak? Oh dear! the Kodak was at 
home; and it was so near night that we could 
not have time to go back and getit. If I ever 
do come across a truthful picture of a persim- 
mon-tree full of fruit I will try to give it to you. 











OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation 
of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer.—PSALM 19:14. 


It was about a quarter past eleven in the 
forenoon. I had just awakened from my fore- 
noon — By the time I had washed my face 
and brushed my hair hastily, the whistle blew. 
It was text-day; and by the time I was on hand 
for the noon service, the friends were gathered 
there, each having in his hand a neat little 
text, as is the custom every Thursday. There 
had been a beautiful summer shower the day 
before; and under the influence of the hot July 
weather every thing was growing wonderfully. 
I had been refreshed by my sleep, and perhaps 
that was why I was in a thankful frame of 
mind rather more than usual. As soon as I 
ascended the stairs it occurred to me that the 
hymn they were singing was one of wonderful 
beauty—in fact. it seemed almost an inspira- 
tion. During the singing I yg my Bible, 
and onasiip of paper were the words of our 
text. The penmanship seemed at the time 
wonderful; but the thing above all others that 
attracted my attention was the words of the 
text. During my recent travels I met, as a 
matter of course, many unbelievers; and I was 
especially pained to hear more than one good 
brother say that he would be glad to believe as 
Ido, but he could not. Nothing in the Holy 
Scriptures seemed to come home to them as it 
did to me, carrying conviction that the words 
were unquestionably the words of God. I have 
thought of these friends a good deal, and I have 
prayed for them. In reading my Bible I have 
often wondered what passages or what texts 
would be most appropriate to indicate its divine 
origin; and I have taken up passage after pas- 
sage in that way. You see, I wanted some- 
thing that, in small compass, would cover suf- 
ficient ground to settle the question. I told you 
about once finding a scrap of paper in the dirt 
and debris and bits of leather on the floor of a 
shoeshop. The occupant of a drugstore — 
ing the shoeshop told me afterward, that, if the 
Bible were all lost except that scrap of paper, 
that alone was sufficient to take man from earth 
to heaven. Well, while I held this slip of paper 
in my hand, and looked at the words, it seemed 
to me that, if the whole Bible were lost except 
this one little verse, this verse alone—or, per- 
haps, I should say that prayer. for it is a prayer 
—ought to be enough of itself to lift one from 
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earth and its uncertainties to a conception of 
God, his infinity and unchangeableness. Now, 
then, you friends of mine who do not find the 
Bible sufficient of itself, listen to me for just a 
little time, will you, please? 

Somebody—we do not know who—that is 
providing we have this text and not the rest of 
the chapter or the rest of the Bible—somebody, 
I say, was uttering a prayer. The very first 
words indicate unquestionably that it is a 
prayer. There have been many definitions of 
ereyer I know; butI am going to give you a 

efinition of my own just now. Some of you 
might say that prayer alone by one’s self is 
simply to talk one’s self. No, no! it is more 
than that. WeWill suppose that the individ- 
ual who gave voice to these words was one like 
ourselves (or “our neighbors’’), if you choose, 
who had found by sad experience that his words 
were not always wise and not always the best 
words that could be spoken. Nay, further: 
this individual had lived a life of ups and 
downs, just as we do, He had met, oo % 
many discouragements. He had made resolu- 
tions to be better and to be purer; he had again 
and again felt dissatisfied with selfish longings 
and the pursuit of selfish ways. He had been 
groping in darkness for something purer and 
better beyond. He might have said, ‘* In future 
I am resolved to be careful what I say;’’ but, 
dear friends, this little word “let” reveals 
something more. It is not only a resolution but 
a promise, or a promise and petition together, 
if you choose. He is speaking to somebody 
more than human; he is asking for help; and 
in this attitude, under these circumstances, he 
says, “Let the words of my mouth.” This is 
good—it is grand—it is inspiring. It sounds 
like a desire and a longing to climb above hu- 
man weakness—or a plea for help. 4nd now 
for the second ge of this wonderful sentence. 

It is not only the words of his mouth, but 
right along come these awful, solemn words, 
“the meditation of my heart.’”’ Some of us talk 
a ooay deal, and I think it is well that we do. 
There are, perhaps, extremes both ways; but I 
do love people who talk freely and familiarly 
with their fellow-men. Now, we talk a good 
deal, but We think a great deal more. In fact, 
from the time we get ideas in our childhood 
from our teachers to the time we close our eyes 
in death, we are constantly meditating. Even 
while asleep a sort of meditation seems still to 
be going on—at least, part of the time. Now, 
we soon learn to be very careful to keep our 
meditations to ourselves. The most of us med- 
itate one thing, very frequently, while we talk 
something else. Oh! don’t be in haste now to 
call us hypocrites. Surely you would not de- 
mand that a young lady who has decided to 
~ yes when the proper time comes should 
talk right out the meditation of her heart. 
Why, when these two young people are just 
becoming acquainted, it would be the most 
foolish thing in the world for her to tell him 
—— what she is thinking of. May be you 
think I get on to this subject a good deal, in 
regard to the relations of our young people as 
they emerge from their teens. Well, if Idol 
am sure I need not be ashamed of it. One of 
the most sacred and holy relations we meet 
here in this life is that of the sexes; and with 
God’s love in the hearts of both of them, the 
relation is as holy and sacred and safe as that 
between parent and child. Well, now, let us go 
back to the prayer. 

The one whois praying has, without question, 
some conception in his heart of aninfinite being 
far above any thing that is human. He be- 
lieves in some one who not only hears all words 
spoken by the mouth. but even looks into the 
innermost recesses of the heart, and reads our 
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very thoughts. Sometimes we say, "Oh if all 
the world were honest!’? and of late a good 
many seem to be remarkably fond of dwelling 
on the dishonesty of the world. They say, 
‘Talk is cheap; but when a man gets a chance, 
see how quickly he lets out the secret that the 
almighty dollar is as dear to him as it is to the 
rest of us.”’>, You have heard this sort of talk, 
no doubt; and folks jeer at Christianity because 
it claims that its lowers are honest, or, at 
least, more honest than people who make no 
profession. Well, now, dear friend (I mean you 
who lack faith in a God above, and in a here- 
after for humanity), I want you to take a look 
at this individual who, ages ago, uttered this 
prayer. Perhaps I can not prove to you that 
this prayer was uttered while he was alone in 
his closet, or away off in the fields, under God’s 
clear sky; but I know that many prayers have 
been uttered under such circumstances. I know 
it, because I have prayed in real earnest in just 
that way. 

Let us now consider a human being or indi- 
vidual who, away off by himself, has honest 
longings to be so upright and honest and true 
that he can lift his Bears to heaven and use 
these words: * Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart.’ While he breathes 
these words he believes that God hears them. 
Why, there is not a bit of doubt of it. Whoever 
used those words in prayer felt as certain of the 
existence of the God above as he did of his own 
existence. There are wonderful things in crea- 
tion, and the most wonderful thing I know of 
is humanity. There is no humbug or mistake 
about it. Weare here in this world. All these 
strange things about ourselves that we have 
learned by experience are true. We are sinful, 
we are erring, we are ignorant. Why, we strike 
the boundary of our wisdom at almost every 


_ move. Ido not know; nobody knows—that is, 


no person knows. God knows. but we do not. 
He who created us, and framed the heavens 
with its myriads of worlds, knows all about 
these things. We are just getting a little 
glimpse of electricity, and we are climbing 
higher. Every day reveals new wonders. Why, 
who could have supposed that all these things 
were all round about us, right by our sides, for 
ages past, and we did not at it? We were 
too stupid. No, stupid is not the word. Hu- 
manity has been in its infancy; and, for that 
matter, it is in its infancy now. God knows, 
but we do not. Itseems to me that this con 
ception of God is a right one. It is not all of it, 
of course; for God made us, and he loves us, 
the creation of his own hands. He has great 
plans in store for us, just as an earthly father 
has plans in store for his children. One of the 
— things in our neighborhood is to see 
crnest take his little boy, a year anda half old. 
on his wheel. A daénty little seat. of nickel 
and steel, is made on the front part of the 
machine. The little fellow claps his hands and 
crows with delight when his father starts off 
to show him something of the great world. He 
is not a bit afraid, for his father’s arms are 
right beside him—each side of him, for that 
matter; and if he knows any thing in this little 
world, this short world of his. he knows of his 
papa’s love. He looks up at his father wonder- 
ingly, and he looks out upon the world wonder- 
ingly: and he enjoys it all, because it speaks, 
even to his littke mind, of greater and more 
wonderful things yet to be learned. Every day 
is a new experience. I verily believe every day 
is to him a new delight. The Bible teaches us 
of God the Father; and so does this universe 
about us teach us of God the Father. Why did 
he take so much pains, and place us at the head 
of it all, if he hadn’t some loving plan for us? 
Why, if it were not for humanity, for “our- 


selves and our neighbors,” if you choose, there 
would be no audience to this great play that is 
going on—the play on earth and the play in the 
heavens—an unceasing play. What would you 
think of some people or somebody who would 
get up some great show without any expecta- 
tion of having anybody to see it? Think of the 
World’s Exposition, if ourselves and our neigh- 
bors, none of us, were expected to go! Well, a 
universe without people would be like that; 
and we see the plan unfolding, exactly as little 
Leland sees the plan unfolding. When that 
little nickel-plated seat was purchased and first 
exhibited to his infantile gaze, he hadn’t much 
comprehension of what it was for. But he 
caught on very quickly, I tell you; and we 
should be stupid and dull if we didn’t catch on 
in something the same way. Now for the 
prayer—a prayer to God. What follows? Why, 
not only the words that are spoken, but the 
very thoughts of this petitioner, he wishes to 
be such as may be acceptable in the sight of 
this great Ruler of the wide universe. Whata 
grand conception! Evenif the text ended there, 
it would be one of the most beautiful and in- 
spiring of the whole Bible... But after these 
wonderful words comes a confession of loving 
faith. This individual, who has had disheart- 
ening experiences, closes his petition with a few 
brief words that of themselves reveal wonders 
—‘“O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.” 
Already in life he has become so disgusted and 
disheartened with his own strength, and with 
his own wisdom, that he counts it as nothing 
compared with the strength from on high. His 
feeble human strength is not to be counted— 
not even to be placed in the scale. All that is 
worth counting or considering is the strength 
that has been given again and again from the 
great Father above—* My strength and my 
redeemer.” And that word “redeemer” holds 
in itself another revelation. The one who 
prays has been lost; but the Father has redeem- 
ed him, and lifted him up. He has been bought 
with a price; and Iam sure that, as the words 
come from his lips, they come lovingly. There 
is mnsie in the very word. Did you ever, my 
friend. in your life speak somebody’s name 
again and again to yourself? Perhaps you 
wrote it and tore the paper up and threw it 
away. You loved to speak even the name of 
the one so dear to your heart; you loved to see 
it written. and it gave your blood a new im- 
pulse as it coursed through your veins. Well, 
that is proper and right—it ought to be so. even 
if it were the name of some poor mortal like 
yourself. But when your faith is such that you 
feel a thrill of joy as you utter the words of 
prayer with something like the words of our 
closing text, oh! I tell you, you are then on the 
road from earth to heaven; nay. more: while 
one foot stands on the earth. the other, I might 
almost say, is in heaven already. 

How many times we lament that humanity 
is so divided! We lament that. while one pulls 
one way, somebody else pulls in the opposite, 
and so nothing is accomplished. Yes, the same 
state of affairs is sometimes seen in churches, 
and even in Sunday-schools; and yon say. in 
real discouragement, * Oh if people would only 
be agreed—if Christians would be agreed! Why, 
if all Christians in the world would pull all to- 
gether in one direction. the millenium would 
be here. almost. already.”” What shall be done 
—what can be done to cure people from pulling 
for self while they at the same time try to make 
believe they are pulling for the common good 
of humanity? Now, do yon see the point? If you, 
my friend, utter the words of my text as your 
prayer, and I utter it as my prayer—an honest 
prayer, you know—why. we shall be working 
and praying in the same line. Our aspirations 
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and our wants will be alike. If you really wish 
that God would look into our hearts and see the 
purposes written there, then these purposes 
must be honest and good—at least, we desire 
that they should be honest and good. If God 
sees our hearts, and we want him to see them 
—if, in fact, we enjoy having him look over our 
plans and purposes that are concealed from 
mortal eyes, why. there can not be any bad 
ones. And the text includes something more. 
It takes in the thought that, if our words and 
our meditations are not wholesome and proper, 
God will straighten us out—tell us our errors, 
and make us good and pure; make us love our 
neighbors: make us at an agreement with him; 
and if we agree with him, we shall agree with 
each other. Oh! but wouldn’t it just be fun to 
do business were all people like that—where 
everybody desires the good of his neighbor as 
much as he desires his own good ? 

And now, my unbelieving friend, I want to 
leave this verse with you. I want you to be 
honest in this one thing, anyhow. Am I not 
right in saying that we should have a heaven 
here on earth if everybody honestly prayed— 
prayed to God, I mean —that simple little 
prayer? And now if you really feel aroused 
and interested in this wonderful text. I wish 
you would read the whole chapter. This 19th 

salm is one of the celebrated ones. 

And now I want to close this little talk with 
two other texts that run quite parallel. Here 
they are: 

Search me, O God, and try my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.— 
PSALM 139 : 23, 24. 

You will at least admit this much—I am sure 
you will, every one of you: Wouldn’t this world 

2a better one if there were more people who 
honestly prayed. from the bottom of their 
hearts, such prayers as these I have given you ? 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. 1. ROOT. 








PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN AUGUST. 

This will always be the favorite time. or, at 
least. one of the favorite times. with market- 
gardeners, for putting out strawberries, for the 
reason that spots of ground will be vacated 
all through this month and next. Another 
thing, our ground. as a rule,is in better con- 
dition to work in August and September 
than atany other month of the year; and es- 
wecially during the past four or five seasons has 
it been too wet to get the ground in proper con- 
dition in the spring. I know there has been a 
good deal of grumbling because certain straw- 
berry-growers have advised fall planting. Their 
objections may hold good so far as the average 
farmer is concerned. But with the market 
gardener who is accustomed to putting out 
plants whenever he gets ready or feels like it. 
and who knows exactly what he can do and 
what he can not do. it is just the time for him. 
We have been putting out strawberry-plants 
almost daily fora month back, or whenever a 
piece of ground could be cleared off. Of course. 
we put in lots of manure, plow it deep, and 
work it up fine; then if the weather is very hot. 
dry. and sultry, we pour about a teacupful of 
water around the roots of each plant. Then, 
to prevent baking, we cover the surface with 
fine dry soil. Whole rows of plants put out in 
this manner, during the hottest and dryest days 
of this hot month of August, show every plant 
living. Furthermore, as we ran short of plants 
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of some varieties, to fill out the row we took up 
old plants with black dry roots. These, too, 
are growing and sending out runners. But 
please bear in mind that the ground was made 
very rich; and right where the plant was put 
out it was made very wet, fine dirt being pulled 
over the wetness, so as to prevent it from dry- 
ing out. Of course, however, we have had so 
far good soaking rains on an average of once 
every week or ten days. 

Now. another advantage of fall-set plants is 
this: If doné in the proper manner they will 
put out runners, and you will have a nice stand 
of plants (not at all crowded, of course) by the 
time winter sets in; andif you want fruit you 
will get at least half acrop of the very largest 
and finest berries, providing always, of course, 
that you mulch them to keep them out of the 
dirt. During the next summer you can get 


_ just as complete a stand of plants for a matted 


row as you may desire. Asa rule, work is not 
crowding during August and September, as it 
is in spring; and although we have tried both 
ways repeatedly. this month and the next will 
probably always be our regular time for putting 
out strawberries. After they have given us 
two crops, the whole bed is turned under, just 
as soon as the last berry is picked; and we so 
invariably get splendid crops of almost every 
thing planted, where strawberries have been 
turned under, I am beginning to think that 
a heavy growth of strawberry-plants is worth 
almost as much to turn under as a heavy 
stand of clover. Cucumbers for pickles, wax 
beans, late beets, and lots of other things 
that should be put in —- about the time 
berry-picking is over. always thrive wonder- 
fully after strawberries. Prof. Green, of the 
Ohio Experiment Station, was on our grounds 
this week, and he could hardly realize that the 
cabbages we showed him were planted after an 
immense crop of strawberries had been taken 
from the same ground. 


CABBAGE-WORMS BANISHED BY THE USE OF 
COMMON WHEAT FLOUR. 

For destroying cabbage-worms, sift common 
wheat flour over the plants while the dew is 
still on them. and it will stop the ravages of 
said worm. The dew makes a sort of paste 
with the flour, which sticks to the worm, hold- 
ing him fast, and the heat of the sun later in 
the day destroys what remains of his majesty. 
I have copied and tried it. R. V. MURRAY. 

Cleveland, O. 

[Thanks, friend Murray. It is very comfort- 
ing to know that our engraver knows ‘“sum- 
mut” about gardening as well as bees. I 
have several times noticed the use of flour for 
cabbage-worms; but my faith was small, owing 
to the fact that almost as many remedies have 
been given through the papers as we have rem- 
edies for bee-stings. With your explanation, 
however, I look at it differently, and we will 
make a test of it at once. By the way, as we 
wish to use as much economy as possible, even 
with wheat flour, can it not be used in our ordi- 
nary dust- bellows ?] 

WHAT IS A FAIR STRAWBERRY CROP ? 

I bought gothic del ME eat one year ago, 
and want to know how much fruit I should have 
for a good crop. I got this year only 154 quarts. 
Have I done well? They are Sharpless. 

Jackson, Mich., June 27. W. D. Hienon. 


[Why, I should think you had done exceed- 
ingly well, friend H. A hundred plants. as we 
put them out, would make only 200 feet of row; 
and if increased so as to give over three pints of 
berries from the parent plant and its surround- 
ing young plants, you should be satistied. | 
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READ Mr. MclIntyre’s article on the proposed 
new bee-keepers’ union. 


Tue following, ge received from the secre- 
tary of the N. A. B. K. A., willfexplain itself: 
Friend, E.:—You may say in the next issue of 
GLEANINGS, that the Executive Board of the North 
American has decided not to hold the convention 
during the G. A. R. encampment. As soon as it is 
known definitely at what time toward the end of 
the year some society will meet in Washington, Mr. 
Benton will let us know, and the time of holding 
the meeting will be decided. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Flint, Mich., Aug. 6. 


WE have just received information from W. 
S. Pender, of West Maitland, Aus., » the effect 
that the postoffice department of New South 
Wales is about to reconsider the matter of ad- 
mitting queens to the mails to that province; 
for, as you will remember, it was about to debar 
them. In the meantime, -_ live bees arriving 
in the province will be delivered. We hope, 
therefore, that the matter will be considered in 
the interests of bee-keepers. 


Our energetic friend Ed. Bertrand, of Nyon, 
Switzerland, has it sent us a copy of the 7th 
edition of his work, ‘* Management of the Api- 
ary,” entirely revised, and enlarged. The 
mechanical work of the book is of the very best 
grade. As Mr. Bertrand is so well known in 
Europe, no recommendation of his work is 
necessary on our part to those who can read 
French. His ability as an apiculturist and as 
a writer is well attested by the fact that he 
assisted Mr. Charles Dadant in his French 
compilation of Langstroth. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated with 91 cuts and 3 plates, 
copiously indexed, and contains 280 pages. 


ON page 594, last issue, we announced that J. 

Larrabee had been discontinued from his 
osition as experimenter in apiculture to the 
t nited States government. It will be remem- 
bered that Prof. Cook requested bee-keepers to 
write to the Department, asking that Mr. Lar- 
rabee be retained. Besides sending a marked 
copy, we sent a personal letter.and have just 
received word from the Department this morn- 
ing, informing us that the employment of Mr. 
Larrabee is quite out of the question, as the 
ee by Congress has been reduced 
from $27.500 to $17,500, and that the latter sum 
is insufficient to carry on the more legitimate 
work of the Division. Mr. Frank Benton, how- 
ever, is retained on the force at present, so api- 
culture will not be entirely neglected. 


Hu. 


WE have just learned that a prominent com- 
mission house—well, this side of the Mississippi 
—has been adulterating its consignments of ex- 
tracted honey with glucose. This information 
comes from one of their traveling salesmen, 
who stated to a retailer that the crop of honey 
was so short that it was necessary to piece it 
out with corn syrup. As the information comes 
in a sort of roundabout way we hope there is 
some mistake. We shall investigate further; 
and if the report is true, and they show no dis- 
position to discontinue the practice, we may 
test the law. By the way, so far we have in 
two or three instances, as we have reason to 
believe, stopped the adulteration in certain 
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places by simply warning the parties that we 
would prosecute if we got evidence that they 
were continuing that disreputable business. 
Well, now, a bee-keepers’ protective union could 
do that kind of work better than we could. We 
need a watch-dog to see that this miserable 
‘piecing out’? work when the honey crops are 
small is stopped and kept stopped. 


WE have rece ived two or three letters from 
prominent bee-keepers, criticising the course 
of Prof. Cook and ourselves in making peace 
with Prof. Wiley so soon. Mention is made of 
the fact that the chief chemist wrote an article 
for the American Analyst, in which he inti- 
mated that the bee-journals have not only de- 
nied that honey is adulterated, but that they 
might actually be in league with the adultera- 
tors. Of course, both of these are untrue. It 
should be borne in mind that this article of 
Prof. Wiley’s was written before (although 
published after) a reconciliation was effected, 
and when he, like ourselves, was feeling some- 
what at swords’ points. We have every reason 
to believe that he feels differently now; at any 
rate, we are very sure that itis a better policy 
toerr on the side of charity. Prof. Wiley, in 
his letters to us, and also to prominent bee- 
keepers, regrets some of his public utterances, 
and seems perfectly willing to work hand in 
hand with bee-keepers. We fee] fully satisfied 
that he and the bee-keepers at large have fora 
long time misunderstood each other: and the 
thing for bee-journals to do now is to give him 
a fair chance to prove his expression of good 
will, and we believe he is sincere. 


HONEY STATISTICS—REPORTS FROM ALL 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WITHIN the last two or three weeks we have 
received a large number of additional responses 
in answer to our request on page 557, asking for 
reports regarding the condition of the honey 
crop of 1892. This request, the American Bee 
Journal kindly copied, urging their readers to 
send on their answers to us. Through the 
courtesy of that journal we are enabled to make 
this report very much fuller and more accurate 
than we should otherwise have been able to do. 
By condensing the replies, and collating them 
together by States, we submit the result to you 
in the revised table below. 
\labama—fair. Michigan 
Arkansas—indifferent. Minnesota 
C Uifornia—very poor. Missis~ipp' 
Canada —fair. 
Colorado—below average. 
Connecticut—poor. 
Delaware—very poor. 
Florida—fair to good. 
Georgia—fair. 
Illinois—poor to good. 
Indiana—poor to fair. 


PARTS 


fair to good. 
fair to extra good, 
very poor, 

New Hampshire —fair 

New Jersey—poor 

New York—poor to fair. 
North Carolina—poor 

Ohio—fair to extra good. 
Pennsylvania—fair to good. 
South Carolina—fair 
Tennessee— poor to fair. 


owa-— fair to very good. Texas—poor to fair. 
Kansas—fair to good. Utah—poor 

Kentucky —poor to fair. Vermont—poor to fair. 
Louisiana—fair. Virginia—fair. 


Maine—fair. Washington—good. 


Maryland—poor. West Virginia—poor. 
Massachusetts—fair. Wisconsin—poor. 


The adjective or adjectives defining the con- 
dition of the honey season opposite each State 
represents the majority of the reports for that 
State. In some cases only one or two have re- 
sponded for their States. these being mostly in 
the South; but from the leading honey States, 
reports came in very freely, so we think we are 
enabled to give a pretty fair idea of the season. 
For the United States as a whole. the honey 
season has been a slight improvement over last 
year, although we can not call] it an average 
year. It may be well to call attention to the 
fact shown in the table, that Ohio. Iowa, Min- 
nessota, Michigan, took the lead in honey pro- 
duction this year, while California, usually the 
banner honey State of the Union, shows almost 
a total failure. 
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HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU? 


One Punic, One Italian and one Golde 
Carniolan queen; all three queens and Ameri- 
ean Apicuiturist one year for $3.00. 15-16d 

HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Golden Honey Queens. 


Queens in August, untested, 75c; six 
for $3.60; tested, $1.25; select tested, 
$2.00; extra select, $4.00; the very best. 
$7.00; imported, $4.00. l5tfdb 


Lemmczz Bros., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 


{ZH ia responding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS. 
BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 

We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 


United States and Europe. ‘ : 
Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


{2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo., 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


FALL Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 


14tfdb 


Or, 


SAVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Aa 
ves | 


ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 


ARON ME Ey Rey MURRAY SHEISS. Sri" 
) GUITARS Miia 
oF AL KINDS. BDA eee BS 


4tfdb 
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LITHOGRAPH LABELS 


In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


They are ob- | 
long in shape, measuring 2%x2%. They are about | 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, | 
pails, and smal] packages of honey. We will mail | 
a sample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on | 


The 12 colors are all on each label. 


application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 25cts. for 100; $1.00 
for 500: $1.75 for 1000. A. 1. Root Medina.O., 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either **comb”’ or *‘ extracted ”’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Cash for Beeswax ! 


Will pay 23e per lb. cash, or 26c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 29c per lb., or 33c for best 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 
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| one-third off my former list. 
| mark price list. out Aug. 1, free. 
a7 lIn responding to this wivertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Ava. 15. 


GREAT SALE! 


Until April 1st I will sell a for nearly 
Send for my new red- 


15tfdb W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
{2 ln responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 


ITALIAN BEES IN THEIR PURITY. 
Tested daughters of imported queens, of this 
season’s rearing, mated 10 drones from imported 
and daughters of imported queens only, $1.25 each; 
6 for $7.00; $13.50 for 12. Large and prolific. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. CLEVELAND BROS., 
15-16d Decatur, Newton Co., Miss. 


(Fin respondin toention GLEANINGS 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, — 


Untested, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 or more. 50c 
each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. 14tfdb 
D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE. Hei a 


Tested Italian queen, 60c; untested Ital- 
ian queen, 50c. Italian bees, in 10-frame 
hive, $4.00. Address 15-16-17d 


eto th’s adworth) ener 





Orro Kxemtow, 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BUSHEL-BOXES. 


ALL-SLATTED BUSHEL BOXES. 
The above cut shows our new-style all-slatted 


| bushel box. We have two othér styles; one has 


slatted bottom and sides with one solid board for 


| each end, called the slatted bushel box. The other 


has solid ends and close bottom and sides and is 
bound with galvanized iron and called the galvaniz- 


| ed bound box. These boxes were devised by T. B. 
| Terry for handling potatoes, for which purpose 


nothing could be handier. The potatoes are picked 
up into the boxesin the fleld and left in them till 
sold. Other crops, such as cucumbers, tomatoes, 
and apples are being handled in these same boxes. 
They are of such a size that two go crosswise in an 
ordinary wagon box. Outside measure is 144 x16% 
x12% deep, and they hold a bushel of potatoes level 
fullso they can be piled one upon another. The 
above cut shows two all-slatted boxes nailed up, and 
a bundle of fifteen along side; 13 0f the 15 are in the 
flat packed inside the other two, and naiis of the 
proper kinds are included. The slatted and galvan- 
ized hound boxes are put up in the same way, on! 
there are only 12 in a package instead of 15. Eac 
package weighs about 100 lbs. 
PRICE LIST. 

All-slatted bushel box per crate of 15 
Slatted si efit 2 ae | 50 
Galvanized bound bushel box per crate of 12 .. 2.10 

In lots of ten crates, 5per cent discount will be 
deducted. Price each, nailed, 15,20, and 25 cents, 
respectively. The early order discount will not ap- 
ply to those boxes, but above prices are net all the 


year. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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IND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Those Hoffman frames I bought of you this spring 
are the talk of the neighborhood, und pleased me 
all to bits. JOHN WEIR. 

Carbondale, Kan., May 13. 











I received the foundation all right which you sent 
me. It was all right and well put up, and in good 
shape. Tam well 7 ased with it. 

Defiance, O., May WESLEY KENDIG. 

Ernest’s ; notes on ‘paint and painting, April 15, are 
worth a year’s subscription to most readers who 
paint hives or houses. W. W. SOMERFORD. 

Navasota, Tex., Apr. 





The two select untested queens sent me came 
through last night all right, as chipper as bees well 
could be. STEPHEN BRESE. 

Sutton, Que., June 17. 





My 3-line ad’tin GLEANINGS of May Ist brought 
me a flood of letters from Texas to New York; no 
trouble to get help in the bee-yard if we advertise 
in GLRANINGS. A. A. KNOTT. 

Berthoud, Col., May 16. 

Orders for queens are coming in by the dozen. 
Our 5-banded red-clover bees just fill the bill. We 
consider GLEANINGS indeed a good bee-journal to 
advertise in. LEININGER BROS. 

Fort Jennings, O., May 31 


The “ best imported queen ” 
order yesterday at 6p.M. The candy was a little 
soft—one or two bees stuck it; queen all right. She 
is very handsome. Many thanks. 

Versailles, Ky., May 12. J. W. CRENSHAW. 

Just a week ago to-day Isent you asmall order, 
and I take pleasure in saying that every thing has 
come to hand O. K. Iemphasize every, because I 
know, for I kept a copy of the order. You were 
very prompt. MARK W. MOE. 

Denver, Col., May 7 


reached me in good 





Please send me another knife, Excelsior No. 46. I 
want it immediately. I sold my other one for 50 
cts., and I want another just like it. They are 
grand for the price, and sell here in the stores for 
70 cts. ARTHUR J. BUCHER. 

Decherd, 


> 
23. 


Tenn., June 
The 10 Dovetailed hives in flat you sent me are 
received, and more than satisfactory. How so much 
for so little money can be furnished by you is really 
a wonder. It shows what machinery, under intelli- 
gent guidance, is capable of doing. 
Princeton, Ind., May 4. 


A KIND WORD FOR DR. MILLER. 
I think Stray Straws a greatimprovement to your 


C, A. BUSKIRK. 


paper, especially as the straw has never been 
thrashed—the golden grains are all left on. May 
Dr. Miller live long to gather such straws. 


Taylorsville, Utah, July 2. 


My goods were received in fine order, and I am 
well pleased with every thing. It is a satisfaction 
and a pleasure to look at and use such sections as 
you se a me. The Daisy foundation-fastener is also 
a‘ dais M. NEVINS. 

Silvan ( ‘liff, Col., May 5. 


HOMER BROWN. 


GOOD MEASURE, 


The stands and buckwheat I ordered came in good 
condition. There seems to me to be fully a bushel 
of buckwheat, though I ordered only three pecks; 
but I have no way to determine exactly. lam well 
pleased with the stands. They are m7 a expected. 

Gastonia, N. C., May 11. Ww . FOSTER. 


HOW OUR DOVETAILED HIVES PLEASE. 


The last lot of 100 hives are of good lumber, and 
dovetails are better made than any we have yet 
had. If we can depend on getting such goods al- 
ways, we can hold our trade, and can favor you 
with quite a number of carloads of the Dovetailed 
hives this coming winter JNO. NEBBL & Son. 

High Hill, Mo., June 7. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE ONION-PLANTS BY MAIL. 
In response to request on page 587, last GLEAN- 
INGs, I will say that the onion-plants I got by mail 
are wonderful. I never saw any thing equal to 
them. Nota plant failed to grow. Onion-plants by 
mail are a success; no more sets or sowing seed for 
me. M. H. Hunt. 
Bell Branch, Mich., Aug. 3. 


I received the honey-frames yesterday, and they 
are all right—the best frame I ever saw. I told my 
wife, that, when a man gets any thing from A. I 
Root, it is right, and always up to order in every 
respect. Accept thanks for good goods and your 
prompt work. H. D. BRUBAKER. 

Erwin, Ind., July 14. 

A. I. Root:—1 was much interested in your ser- 
monizing in last GPEANINGS. If you have written 
any thing in a similar strain in previous numbers I 
should like to see it. Please send copies, as our ex- 
changes are destroyed, and I will remit. I always 
try to glance through GLEANINGS, but very seldom 
read it, for lack of time and nny, for lack of inter- 
est in bee matters. J KINGSBURY, 

Editor Indiana Farmer. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 17. 


THAT BINGHAM SMOKER. 


Accept thanks for GLEANINGS report. 
the device is convenient, 


Tam glad 
and more so by use. O. J. 
Hetherington gives almost word for word the same 
result" Improves by use.”’ He turns the smoker 
to the right. I have several reports; all agree so 
far. Prospect of immense eee bloom. 
Abronia, Mich., July 4. . F. BINGHAM. 


BRIGHT-YELLOW VERSUS THE YELLOW-COLORED 
STOCK. 

Please find inclosed $2.00 for two untested Italian 
queens. Please send as soon as you can. I have 
tried queens from several different breeders, but no 
queens have ever done as well as the one I got from 
you. There is no place in my yard for the flashy 
yellow bees, any more. Of all the queens I have 
ever bought, except the one from you, none has 
proved prolific, some never laying over four frames 
of eggs at any time of the year. I want no more 
queens from such stock. Wm. HOUSEL. 

Wertsville, N. J., June 27 


With pleasure I announce the arrival of our bees, 
which came to hand on the eve of the 7th inst., in 
good order, considering the distance they came and 
the length of time they were on the road. One of 
them was nearly out of feed, sol had to give them 
one square meal, and then the y were ready for the 
field. From some cause or other the one had more 
dead bees than both of the others together, but was 
not reduced in numbers to hurt them. They are all 
doing finely, and are busy to-day gathering honey 
and pollen. Yousenta No. 1 queen. 

BERKSTRESSER & FREDERICK. 

Elberton, Wash., June 11. 

GLEANINGS AND THE WIDE CIRCULATION OF ITS 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

I am glad you get inquiry and calls for the West 
queen-cell protector and cages, and I gladly send you 
circulars. When you want more, let me know. The 
cage and protector are giving good satisfaction all 
over the world, I guess. I this day send a box of 
cages to New Zealand. They saw the advertisement 
in GLEANINGS, April 15, 1891. So says the letter that 
ordered the goods. Mr. Root, where doesn’t your 
paper get to? I have received orders from England, 
France, Canada, and from every State and territory 
in America, I think, that say, “I ~~ she — r- 
tisement in GLEANINGS.’ + Dr ST. 

Middleburgh, N. Y., July 15. 


KIND WORD FROM A MISSIONARY. 

The tools have arrived, and give good satisfaction. 
They are a treasure in this out-of-the-world place 
GLEANINGS mukes its appearance along with many 
periodicals; and although it is not much in my line, 
I find a few moments to glance at nearly every 
copy, and fail to do so without pleasure and gatis- 
faction. My office is a sort of box bee-hive, but 
honey does not accumulate. We are trying, how- 
ever, to distribute to these people, as wild as the 
birds, the sweets of heaven, and this is making 
changes among them. Some 316 converts have put 
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! 
on Christ, as we believe, during the year just closed, 


and we expect them to come in still larger numbers. 
M. C. MASON. 
Tura, Assam, British India, Apr. 15. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


I have 30 mismated Italian queens, all young, and 
No. 1, 35e each; 3 for 90c; 8 blacks, 2U0e each; 3 for 
50c. JAMES M. GorRDON, Belmont, Belmont Co., Ohio. 














I have 40 mismated Italian and Albino queens for | 
sale at 25c each, or 5 for $1.00, or 11 for $2.00; they 
are all young and prolific. 

J. W. TAYLOR, Ozan, Ark. 


PRR ERE enia Rese 

We haveafew fine mismated queens, one year 

old, at 25c each, or 5 for $1.00. All the queens are 
fine prolific ones. Can send same by return mail. 
F. A. LOCKHART & Co., Lake George, N. Y. 


Sixty hybrid and mismated queens for sale; mis- 
mated, 35c, or 5 for $1.00. Hybrids, 25c each. 
J. W. Pooue, Russellville, Ark. 


Hybrid queens at 20c; and mismated Italian 
queens at 3uc. C. G. Fenn, Washington, Ct. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


We call the attention of our customers to the | 
fact that, on such goods as you find on pages 10 to 
30 of our price list that you buy for next season’s 
use between now and Dec. 1,a discount of 5 per | 
cent may be deducted. This applies to goods of our | 
manufacture only, which are found between pages | 
mentioned. 

,WHITE DUTCH CLOVER SEED WANTED. 

"his seed seems to be very scarce in the market, | 
and hard to get. If any of our readers have any, 
or know of any for sale, they will oblige us by send- ‘ 
ing asmall sample; at the same time write, telling | 
how much you have to spare, and what you will | 
take forit. If we can not use every lot submitted 
we may be able to find you a market for it. . 








STRAWBERRY-PLANTS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


On account of the recent rains we have now an 
abundance of strawberry-plants of the following 
varieties: First our old varieties, Jessie, Sterling, Bu- 
bach, Haverland, and Warfield (the last four being 
pistillate varieties.) These are for sale at our old 
established prices: 10 cts. for 10; 75 cts. per 100, or 
$6.00 per 1000. Our triends will observe that we 
have dropped the Gandy. Of the new varieties we 
have selected Parker Earle and Edgar Queen, both 
staminate. These will be just double the prices of 
those above. If wanted by mail, add 5 cts. for 10, or 
25 cts. per 100, for postage. We can furnish straw- 
berry- plants from the present time until the 
ground freezes—say lute in November. 


NEW COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 

We have, during the past few weeks, received 
quite a number of offers and samples, and have 
bought a few small lots. We have not secured 
much comb honey as yet, but are expecting more to 
arrive soon. It is little use for those in far distant 
States to send samples and offers, as the cost of 
transportation is so much in small lots that it pays 
to move it long distances only in carload lots. We 
shall be pleased to receive offers from this State and 
those near by. We offer choice white honey to 
those who wish to buy, at the following prices: 

Extracted basswood, in 60-lb. cans, 9¢ per Ib. In 
lots of two or more cases of two cans each, & 6c. 

White comb honey in 24-lb. cases, single-case lots 
at 19¢; 4 cases or over, 18c; a full crate of 9 cases at 
lic per lb. 

EGYPTIAN OR WINTER ONION-SETS. 

These will grow anywhere, and winter anywhere 
—at least, Il never heard of a failure in wintering. 
The only drawback is, that they do not produce a 
large onion, like the American Pearl. They are 
specially for bunch onions early in the spring, and 
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for this they are farin advance of any thing else 
known, and require no trouble whatever. If plant- 
ed on very rich soil, you can pull them andsell them 
in February, if the ground happens to be thawed 
out. One set planted now on very rich market- 
gardening ground will make a dozen onions or more 


| by next spring. As we havea very large crop of 


these winter onions ready to ship we will, until 
further orders, send them for 10c per quart; 75c 
per peck, or $2.50 per bushel. If wanted by mail, 
add 10c per quart for postage. 


ONION-SETS AND ONION-SEED. 

Early in September we expect to have extra early 
Pearl onion-sets for sale at 25c per quart, $1.75 per 
peck, or $6.00 per bushel. If ordered by mail, 1c 
— qt. extra. Now, if you purchase these it must 
ye ON YOur Own responsibility. If you set them out 
any time in September they will come up and grow 
in any locality; but as to their wintering over, you 
will have to take your chances. Herein Medina we 
have wintered them over two seasons with scarcely 
a failure, and we shall plant them largely again 
this fall. A little further south the seed may also 
be sown in September, and it will grow all winter 
and ae onions a little later than where sets 
are planted in the fall. The price of the seed will 
be $4.00 per lb. We have, under favorable circum- 
stances, got fine onions in the spring, from seed 
sown in September; but it is very uncertain in our 
locality. 


BUSHEL BOXES. 


It is nearing the time when potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions, and other special crops must be taken care 
of; and those who handle them will be (or ought to 
be) considering the easiest, cheapest, and best means 
of doing so. T. B. Terry has conclusively shown, 
in his admirable little book, the A B C of Potato 
Culture, that potatoes bring a better price, can be 
handled with less work, and better in every way, by 
using bushel boxes. More and more each year are 


| learning the truth of Mr. Terry’s reasoning, and 


some are also finding out that these boxes are 
equally valuable for handling other crops, such as 
onions, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, etc. We 
make and keep in stock three styles of these boxes, 
as advertised in another column. If none of these 
is to your notion, we are prepared to make any 
style you want, in any quantity (not less than 100), 
at very low prices. We use basswood, which holds 
nails without splitting, and is lighter than any 
other wood we could use. Dealers or agents wish- 
ing to work up large orders will do well to write us 
for special prices. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


During the past few months we have bought up 
several outfits of machinery for making bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies; and if any of our readers or their 
friends contemplate putting in machinery we are 
prepared to fit you out from cellar to garret with 
everything you need in engines, boilers, machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, hangers, belting, saws, etc. The 
following isa partial list of the second-hand ma- 
chinery we have to sell. If you desire further par- 
ticulars we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

One 2-H. P. Fishkill horizontal engine, rebuilt, 
and as good as new; would cost new, $400; will sell 
for $200. 

One 5-H. P. horizontal engine and boiler, with en- 
gine mounted on boiler, in good running order. 
Price #150. 

One 24-inch two-roll Fay sandpaper machine, near- 
ly new. Price, new, $450; will sell for $175. 

One V-groove section machine, nearly new. This 
is our make, old style, with screw-feed; sold some 
years ago for $75; will sell now for #0. 

One cutter-head, with table complete, for cutting 
entrances to sections. Old style. but nearly new, 
oy in good repair. Price, new, $25.00; will sell for 
$15.00. 

One double-head tenoning-machine, especially ar- 
ranged for making the combined rabbet and miter 
joint of the Simplicity hive, but can be used for 
making sash oad window-screen frames, etc. We 
could not build such a machine, and sell it for less 
than $150; we will sell this for #60. 

Two extra large saw-tables for general use, to cut 
off or rip, with counter-shaft attached to frame; 
worth new, $50 each; will sell for $20 each. 

Two four-piece section-muchines, as good as new. 
—— cost new, $8 each; we will sell them for $80 
each. 
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RUBBER STAMPS. 


We have for the past twelve or fifteen years been 
furnishing our patrons with rubber stamps which 
we have had made for us by various manufacturers. 
As our trade has been growing, and we have occa- 
sion to use a good many ourselves, we have felt 
justified in purchasing an outfit, and will hereafter 
furnish stamps of our own manufacture. We are 
preparing a catalogue of these goods, which we hope 
to have ready in a few weeks. In the meantime we 
mention here a few of the specialties, with cut, 
description, and prices at which we can furnish 
them. Rubber stamps are coming more and more 
into general use, and we feel safe in saying that 
they will continue todo so. If all our customers 
would use a stamp with their name and address we 
should not have so much trouble in figuring out 
poorly written signatures and addresses. It is not 
uncommon for us to get letters without the address 
at all, and sometimes without the name signed. All 
these troubles might be avoided by the use of a rub- 
ber stamp. Your little boy or girl might stamp 
your paper and envelopes beforehand, so that, if 
you sat down to write a letter or order in a hurry, 
the name and address would be on it if you did for- 
get to write it; in fact, you would be relieved of the 
necessity of thinking of that part of itatall. A 
good many producers of nice comb honey are in the 
habit of stamping each section with a stamp similar 


to this: 
GCraOlLG Ee} 


GOMB HONBRY 


FROM THE APIARY OF 


A... I. BOOT 


DAI A. O- 


If the honey is real nice, the persons who eat it | 


will ask their dealer for more from the same apiary, 
and you thus not only work up but keep a demand 
for your honey. A rubber stamp is neater for this 
purpose than a label, and is more quickly applied. 

In making stamps we have a very large variety of 
job type, used in the advertising columns of 
GLEANINGS, and in job and label printing, to mold 
from, and are thus able to giveyou a more neat and 
tasty job in more modern type than most of the 
small dealers with only a few fonts of type to work 
from. We can mold a press full of stamps about as 
cheaply as a single one; we are thereby able to 
make better prices on club orders; and if any of our 
readers wish to act as agents we should be pleased 
to hear from them. 

In ordering rubber stamps, be sure to write very 
plainly just what you want the stamp to print; and 
if possible, in the shape you want it. 


Midget Self-inker. 


This is the most convenient 
stamp to use; andif you have 
to use it a good deal it is the 
cheapest, as you don’t have to 
spend time inking it, that be- 
ing done automatically. These 
are made in various sizes, as 
per the following diagram. 
No. 4isa size we sell a good 
many of for marking sections. 
We furnish these stamps with 
any lettering desired, and in- 
clude a small bottle of ink at 
the following prices, which 
are a third less than the low- 
est list we have seen: 






No.1 Midget self-inker, $ .50 
No. 1% ie 7" 60 
No. 2 ° 3 5 
No. 3 “ ia 90 
No. 4 ey as 1.00 
No.5 an - 1.50 


No. 6 sie * 


“A 
For $1.00 each extra we can furnish the No.4 and 
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larger with band-dating attachment, so that a date | 


line will appear in the center of the stamp. The 
smaller sizes can be furnished with movable dates 
at 50 cts. each extra. With above and the pencil 
stamp following no pad is necessary, as that is at- 
tached to and is a part of the stamp. With the 
molding and block stamps you need one of the self- 
inking pads below. 


| specified we will send red or violet. 
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Novelty Pen and Pencil Stamp. 






This is a very convenient 
self-inking stamp, andincludes 
a pen and pencil besides, all in 
one. Ittakes a die *xl¥ in. 
of one, two, three, or four 
lines, depending on the size of 
type used, and what you want 
to print. We include with 
each a small tube of ink, as shown to the 
right. The lowest price you will usually 
find for these is 50 cts. Our price is 25 cts., 
or a club of 5 for $1.00. 





Molding Stamp. 


This is the cheapest 
style of stamp we 
make. The rubber 
is mountedon polish- 
ed cherry molding, 
asshown. These are 
nicely finished, and 
yary in width from 
#. to 1 inch, and up 
to 3 inches long or 
over, depending on the size and number of lines of 
type used. Price of moiding stamp, without ink or 
yads, for one line not over 3 inches long, 15 cts.; 2 
ines, 25 cts.; for each additional line, 5 cts. Over 3 
inches to 6, double above prices. 


Block Stam 





p. 
These are mount- 
ed on a cherry 
block, with a turn- 
ed enameled han- 
dle, as shown, and 
can be made any 
size up to the size 
ofa postal card. 
This is a style very 
much used as a 
business stamp, 
andthe print can 
be round, oval, or 
oblong, with or 
without border. 
The price without 
ink or pad, and not 
over 3 inches long, 
will be 25 cts. for 
one line; 35 cts. for 
2 lines; 5 cts. for 
each additional 
From these data you 





A border adds 1 cts. 
can figure the price of any style you want. 


line. 


Excelsior Self-inking Pads. 








not 


does 
bother with the old-style felt pads and ink. 


These are now so cheap that it pay 


PRICE LIST. 

No. 0 Excelsior, 2x34, 20e. No. 1, 

No. 2, 345x644, 40e. No. 3, 4x7, 60c. 

We can furnish any color, as follows: Red, violet, 
blue, black, green, or eosine. Unless otherwise 
Above prices 
include postage in every case; the pads, by freight 
or express with other goods, at 5 cts. each less. 

Any thing else in the rubber-stamp line not men- 
tioned above will be furnished at lowest price. 


24x44, 2e. 
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DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


(ln respondiny to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


Foundation Reduced 3 cts. Per Pound. 


SECTIONS I sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. Bingham Smokers at cost. Send for Free Price List of 
every,thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Bra nch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















JENNIE ATCHLEY -——Muth’s——~ 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in June, July, and August, 75c each; $4.20 


Honey ~ Extractor. 
for 6, or $8.00 per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. a 

1tfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. | Square Glass gg nner Ree.hives 
? - ° 

| Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 

| Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 

| —_—ereraesvae— 


ored Italian Queens. 


Bred for Business. APPLY TO 
Tested queens, $1.10; untested, 70c; 3 CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
onies devoted to bees und queens for | Please mention this paper. 
the trade. Orders filtea by return 


mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. ST) ae 
INO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. | iF You WANT BEES 


P. 8.—A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: “The | phat will just “roll” in the honey, try Moore's 
queen and bees received of you last spring made | S¢rain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
147 lbs. of comb honey, and took first premium at | preeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 80c 
three fairs. 8tfdb each; 3 for $2.00. Strong 3-frame nucleus, with 
&# In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS warranted queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
a tion guaranteed. Those who have never dealt with 


SECTIONS me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, 
. during past 12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 
$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 


13ttdb Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 
tures cheap. NOVELTY co., in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


6tfdb Rock Falis, ilinois. | ————————__ 
JUST OUT! 
WANTED-LapDy OR GENT IN EACH 


county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s | 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth $1; will send via 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in | ® 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory | 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. | BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver. Col. | formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 

Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 8-24db and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 

| lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 


| Five-banded Golden | Thisisa valuable companion to our other rural 
Get the Best Italians that will give | books. It embraces the ee of forty years 
8 satisfaction. Queens | of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
by return mail, $l each; 6 for $5; for full particu- | has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 
lars send for circular. 13tfdb Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OH!0. 














(3 ln responding to this adverti nent mention GLEANINGS 
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ME CHOICE BOOKS WHICH OUCHT TO 
BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


We do not, as arule, take much stock in book- 
agents; but very often some of our best books are 
sold only through agents. We have so much confi- 
dence in the sterling worth of the following books 
in every household, that we do not hesitate to say 
that you would be doing your neighbors a real kind- 
ness in showing them samples and persuading them 
to buy and read one or more. There isn’t one on the 
list, unless it be the last one, that the children will 
not be delighted with, and they could have no bet- 
ter books to read and amuse themselves with than 
just such as these. By observing the condensed 
price list below, you will see that, even though you 
get no more than our price for a single book, with 
postage added, if you sell several you will save mar- 
gin enough to pay you for your trouble. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED. The following, 
writteu a year ago, describes this work so well we 
reproduce it here: A few Sundays ago T took a no- 
tion to read the Pilgrim’s Progress over again. I got 
it down and tried to see how many of the references 
to Bible texts I could repeat from the knowledge of 
the Bible Ihave guined since 1 read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress when I was a child. I was very much pleas- 
ed to find out, with a Bible right at hand, that I could 
repeat most of them—at leust in substance. The 
book I was using had perhaps half a dozen illustra- 
tions init. I finally said aloud to my wife, ‘Oh, I do 
wish that somebody would give us a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress fullof pictures from beginning to end! I want 
a nice large book that would be full of attraction to 
every child, and with pictures of such a nature that 
they would encourage wholesome truth and Bible 
precepts, even to those who can’t read.”” Well, now, 
it is a little funny, that, almost the very next day, 
the book I had been longing for was put into my 
hands. Itisfrom the Charles Foster Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, where the Story of the Bible comes 
from. The book is 9% inches long, 7¥ wide. and 1 
thick. It has 425 pages and 175 illustrations. 
so many, to whom I have shown it, pronounce ita 


#2.00 or a $2.50 book; but by buying a very large | 


number of them at a time we can sell them to you 
for only 75 cents. The book is so heavy, however, 
thatit can not be sent by mail for less than 20 cents, 
making 95 cents by mail postpaid. The covers are 
most beautifully embellished in scarlet and gold, 
and many of the pictures are worth to me alone the 
price of the book. Among them I would mention 
Christian and Pliable in the Slough of Despond; Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman; Giant Despair, etc. But the 
sweetest and best of them all to me is Prudence 
talking to the boys. A single glance at the book by 
anybody, when you mention the insignificant price 
for so beautiful a volume, will make him hold up 
his hands in astonishment. We send a book as a 
premium for three subscriptions at $1.40 each; or 
send us $1.75 and we will send you GLEANINGS for a 
year, and the book postpaid. If you want something 
extra nice tor a present, we can send you one with 
gilt edyes for 25 cents more. 
THE STORY20F THE BIBLE. This wonderful book is 
. see, the production of Rev. Charles 
Foster, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased. It is the whole Bi- 
ble reproduced in simple lan- 
guage, making a book of 700 
pages, illustrated with 274 
engravings. It is so plainly 
and pleasantly written that 
grown people, as well as 
children, will hardly want 
to lay it down. In the hard 
7 ; passages in the Bible, dif- 
ficult to understand, it makes a commentary that 
will be thankfully received by some others besides 
children. Indeed, it has proven so simple, reliable, 
and helpful, that it has been reprinted in many 
foreign languages. Over 400,C00 volumes have been 
sold since it was first issued. It is a well-made book, 
printed on fine paper. Regular agent’s price is $1.50. 
Our price is $1.00; 15 cents extra if sent by mail, or 
given free for 2 new names und one renewal, with 
$3.00, and lic extra to pay postage. 


STORY OF BIBLE ANIMALS. This is 


same size and style as Story of the Bible 


another 
704 pages, 


Ever | 


book, | 


300 illustrations. It isa description of the habits 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, with explanation of passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 
them; by J. G. Wood, author of “Illustrated Natu- 
ral History.” yt he are interested in natural history 
you will be delighted with this work. Children 
should read it to arouse their interest, and make 
them more familiar with the Book of books, by be- 
coming more familiar with its animals. Regular 
ugent’s price, $1.50. Our price is $1.00. By mail, 15 
cents extra, or given free for two new subscriptions 
and your own renewal, with $3.00, and 15 cts. 

FABLES AND ALLEGORIES;: or, New Lights on Old 
Paths. This is a most magnificent book by Chas. 
Foster, the author of the Story of the Bible. It 
measures 8 by 9% inches, by 15¢ inches thick, and 
weighs 4|lbs. It is printed on very heavy toned pa- 
per, with heavy gilt edges; is bound in light-blue 
cloth, embossed in black and gold; contains 512 pages 
and 312 original illustrations. The subject-matter is 
a series of fables and allegories, each giving a most 
wholesome moral lesson that very few of us, old or 
young, do not need. This book would be an orna- 
ment on the center-table in any home; and if read 
and pondered, and its lessons put into practice, 
many hearts would become more lovely, and many 
homes more pleasant and beautiful. The lessons 
taught are made much more pungent by the pic- 
tures accompanying, as in many cases the story is 
more than half toldin the pictures. So large and 
nice-looking a book is rarely sold by agents for less 
than $4.00, Our price is $1.50. By mail, 32 cts. extra, 
or given for 6 subscriptions, with $6.00, and 32 cts. to 
pay postage, if sent by mail. 

BIBLE PICTURES, and What They Teach Us. This is 
avery handsome book by the same author, Charles 
Foster. It contains 315 large illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments, with brief descriptions. 
It contains 232 pages, 8x10, with embossed cloth cov- 
er, title in gilt, printed on heavy paper. The book 
weighs 234 lbs., and takes 20 cents to mailit. It will 
make an excellent Christmas or birthday present 
for a child. It is written chiefly to instruct the 
children, and should be in every home. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00. By mail, 20 
cents extra, or given free for two new names and 
your own renewal for GLEANINGS, with $3.00, and 20 
cts. to pay postage, if sent by mail. 


FIRST STEPS FO2 LITTLE FEET. This is by the same 
author, and is a collection of simple Bible stories in- 
tended more especially for younger learners. Every 
child should have one of these to read; 328 pages, 
and 140 illustrations. Very nicely printed, and 
bound in cloth, title in gilt. Price 50 cents each; 2 
for 75 cts. Given free postpaid for 2 subscriptions. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. This book 
should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
live a happy life, and who does not? It is so popu- 
lar that over 50,000 have been sold since its publica- 
tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many a8 1250in oneshipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts 
In paper, 25 cents. Postage extra,8 cents for the 
cloth and 6 cents for paper bound. The cloth book 
given postpaid for 2 subscriptions, or the paper for 
one new subscription. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Price of 
“4 7 . 


NAME Postage on euch. 3 5 


Fables and Allegories, gilt edge 
Story of the Bible.. SPSS, | 192 503 
Story of Bible Animals ........ hj : 
Bible Pictures...... 
Pilgrim's Progress, 


006 00 


3 plain edge 
First Steps for Little F 
Christian's Secret, in cloth, 
ss a in paper . 


Larger quantities quoted on application. 

Five or more assorted books will be sold at the 
rate we charge for three of one kind, and three as- 
sorted at the rate for two of a kind. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
re wisi, SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, i 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


POR BRGINNEKRS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 


Please mention this paper. 
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LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEN-BEE, zznsm. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


7 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. ety oe Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, woe ort, la.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, owagiac, Mich. ; O. G. Collier, banhore. Neb; ton, Minu.; G Hubbard. Fort Wayne, ‘Ind.; T. H. 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; . ae Eagiesfie ld, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter § . Pouder . Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewande r. "Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau-) Martin & C O , 1141 15th ‘St. Denver, Col.: 1. D Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & ag Watertown, Wis.; J x Si . Hiawatha, Kan.; F ‘Cc Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., .: Quiver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J.N. He ater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Kee 
Vernon, Ia.; C. Hertel, Ft Sh .: &. 7. Ab- Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wicrta, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Ia; G Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Out.. Saginaw, Mich, D. s. Jenkins, New Whatcoin, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.; J. St Luffe r& Washington...) W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit- box Co., Berlin | rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who nave tried it have increased 
their trade every year 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. "e supply A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VzsY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 




















